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Pick of the Week 


The English Dept. holds its fall 
writing awards program next 
Monday at 11 a.m. in Lecture Hall 
A. Join in the festivities as NECC 
celebrates its best student writing 
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Senate 
to mull 
book 
check 
program 


By GREG J. JOINER 
| Observer News Editor 


proposal seomake:-book=checks 
vailable to more students at NECC 
been presented to the student 


_ Initiated by Dick Pastor, director of 

ancial aid, the plan asks the senate to 
$15,000 available for the purchase — 
stud its still in Bic process 


- Student backing: “The difficulty 
chat happens is...by the time school 
starts in September, only half of the 
le who are eligible for financial aid 
1 fact, approved. 
“T needed a guarantee. I was looking 
r a pool of money, like from the 
ik if student senate, that would stand behind 
students who say, ‘I will have money to 
buy books within a month or six weeks 
when my financial aid is approved, but 
T don’t have the money now.”” : 
John Hosty, student senate presi- 
dent, cautiously approves the proposal. 
_ “In my opinion, it seems to be a 
worthwhile cause. I can’t speak for the 
- whole senate, but I, myselfam interested 
_ in seeing more information about it. 
— -*T’d like to know if we have the 
$15,000 available to easily do this plan. 
" Obviously, we wouldn’t be able to pull 
_it from the clubs. 
Question of policy: “I’m notso sure 
” it’ssomething studentactivities should 
be involved in, but my interpretation of 
what student activities should be doing 
is it should be helping the students and 
also making things interesting and fun.” 
~ Hosty said, “There are certain things 
I see that are in the student activities 
budget that are definitely not student 
_ activities, but I don’t think they would 
 bearoundasaservice ifstudent activities 
_ didn’t pay for them.” 
Steve Michaud, director of student — 
" activities, said although some advisers 
~ may question the plan because of recent 
cuts made in club budgets, he thinks it 
~ will work. 
“T don’t see anything wrong with it. 
I ik: it’s an appropriate use of 
ney.” 


ry 


Pastor said because some students 
a leave school ae a ae receive | 
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Fees may soon rise 


President proposes $3 per credit hour increase 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


Student fees will probably increase for the 
spring semester, but it is unclear by how 
much, 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, recently 
met with the Budget Committee to discuss 
plans for NECC’s fiscal future. The committee 
had some reservations about the president’s 
plan, however, because it would leave the 
college with a relatively small reserve, about 
$31,000. 

His plan includes a $3 per credit-hour fee 
increase for day and evening division students, 
the use of most of the college’s trust fund 
resources, savings through the temporary 
elimination of some elective courses, and the 
consolidation of some academic programs 
and student activities. 

The latest round of fee increases and cuts 
is spurred by a four percent budget reversion, 
about $300,000, the second cut mandated 


» by the Board of Regents of Higher Education 


this fiscal year. 

Healing wounds: “This makes us whole 
again,” Robert McDonald, dean of academic 
affairs, said. “It undoes the latest reversion. I 
think we have been through the storm. We’ve 
been through a disastrous first halfofa budget 
year.” 

Dimitry said, “There is a danger in raising 
fees, A lot of students simply cannot aftord it. 
We shouldn’t, if at all possible, be a party to 
driving people out of the institution.” 

The college’s future depends in a large 
part on Governor-elect William Weld’s higher 
education spending policy. 

“What does Weld have in store for us?” 
Dimitry asked, adding he is optimistic about 
higher education’s future. 

“If I thought we were going to get hit by 
another four or five percent reversion, I 
wouldn’t have such relatively painless rec- 
ommendations. 

“Whether we like it or not, we’ve elected 
a cheap Yankee as governor. Cheap Yankees 
like efficiency,” Dimitry said. 

Budget policy: A new concept in the 
Commonwealth’s higher education funding 
is equity. If this policy is adopted, the state’s 
colleges and universities would be funded 
according to how efficient they are. 

“It is clear the new budget will have an 
equity factor in it,” Dimitry said. 

If equity funding is given serious consid- 
eration, he is optimistic about NECC’s future 
funding because the college is one ofthe most 
efficiently run community colleges in the 
state. 

“Once we become enrollment-driven and 


student-focused it’s going to make a world of 


irish folk singer 


PR photo 


TOMMY MAKEM, known for his singing, storytelling, and songwriting, will 
perform Friday, Nov. 30 at NECC. Tickets are available in the Student 


Activities Office. 


difference to our financial situation,” Dimitry 
said. 

He hopes enrollment for the spring 1991 
semester will be at about the same level as last 
spring because enrollment is a factor in de- 
termining equity. 

Raising fees substantially could adversely 
effect the college by lowering enrollment. 
That risks future problems, Dimitry said. 

Possible problems: “To fall back on the 
escape mechanisms of raising student fees is 
self-defeating. They’re (students) going to be 
driven right out of the institution,” he said. 

Budget Committee members expressed 
misgivings about the size of the reserve ac- 
count. 

Judy Kelleher, Accountant I, comptroller’s 
office and budget committee member, said, 


“It is very dangerous to use all our resources. 
If anything goes wrong, we’re going to be in 
serious trouble.” 

Budget committee member Allan Hislop, 
assistant professor, English Language Center, 
said, “Instability at the state level outweighs 
the bad aspects of raising fees.” 

The committee recommended increasing 
fees by $5 per credit-hour instead of Dimitry’s 
proposed $3 per credit hour increase. Its 
proposal would add about $100,000 to the 
college’s reserves. 

The budget committee is only an advisory 
body, however. Dimitry is under no obliga- 
tion to implement their recommendations. 
The president will present his plan to the 
Board of Trustees on Dec. 5, who will vote on 
whether or not to raise fees and by how much. 


WRAZ closing put on hold for now 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Professional guidance is needed for NECC’s 
radio station, WRAZ, to remain open. 

Although WRAZ was given a Nov. 16 
deadline to find an adviser, the deadline is 
currently negotiable until certain resolutions 
are established. 

A feasibility study by a neutral outside 
party will be completed before the fate of the 


radio station is determined. The results will 
indicate whether a quality and professional 
radio station is attainable. 

The study will also indicate if there is a 
need or desire by the college community to 
have WRAZ as an operational part of the 
campus. 


According to Steve Michaud, director of 


student activities, a technical study indicating 
what needed to be done to broadcast 


off-campus was completed in the past. 


“We know what has to be done. Now, we 
want to know why it should be done,” he said. 

Norm Landry, dean of student affairs, 
said, “We have to determine whether or not 
there is a number of interested and dedicated 
students to keep it a viable operation.” 

One of the main goals of WRAZ is to 
broadcast beyond the cafeteria and the 
F-Building lobby, to all parts of the campus 
and to the Haverhill community. 

(continued on page four) 
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More money needed 


Observer Opinion — 
Fee increases 
now necessary 


because of state cuts; 


cost, quality balance important factors 


Although a fee increase is not welcome to 
most students, it is necessary to maintain 
the quality of education at NECC. 

The college has had its state allocation 
reduced by about $600,000 this fiscal 
year, bringing the total reduction to over 
$2 million over the past three years. 

Unfortunately, the state’s fiscal ills 
must be borne on the backs of students, 
either through higher costs or lower 
quality. A fee increase may not improve 
quality, but it will keep it from slipping. 

Risky plan: President John R. 
Dimitry’s plan calls for a $3 per 
credit-hour increase and spending nearly 
all of the college’s trust fund savings, 
leaving only $31,000 in reserve. That 
figure is dangerously small for a $20 
million a year institution. A recent power 
line failure cost about $100,000 to repair, 
an unplanned expense normally paid 
through reserve accounts. 

The Budget Committee recommends 
a $5 per credit-hour increase, adding 
over $100,000 to the reserve. Although 
this means a greater burden on students, 
it gives the college vital resources. 

The future of Massachusetts’ higher 
education depends mostly on 
Governor-elect William Weld. The state 
budget for the current fiscal year 
mandated a study on equity in higher 
education funding. Institutions like 
NECC, with high ‘enrollments and 
efficient operations, stand to gain the 
most. If Weld discards the politically 


_Observer Editorial 
Students must pay 


“Unfortunately, the state’s 
fiscal ills must be borne on the 
backs of students.” 


-driven funding system in favor of a 
performance-driven system, it will be a 
great benefit to state schools. 

The incoming governor has also 
indicated he may be willing to commit to 
a five year higher education funding plan. 
This assured funding would bring a sense 
of stability to the reversion-prone 
education system. 

Balance needed: Fee increases must 
strike a delicate balance between cost and 
quality. Ifthe fees do not generate enough 
income, academic programs may suffer. 
If the costs are too high, students may be 
driven away. If the state is truly moving 
toward equity funding, enrollment figures 
become more and more important. 
Institutions with more students will get 
more funds. 

It is still unclear what size fee increase 
is coming, but one is certainly on the 
way. The Observer hopes Dimitry, the 
Budget Committee and the Board of 
Trustees can find the right combination 
without unduly burdening students. 


Drugstores scared 


Mail order business threatens small pharmacies 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The pharmacy may soon become a thing of 
the past as several health insurance 
organizations are turning to mail-order service. 

One of the most important and valued 
services provided by pharmacies is the 
pharmacist-customer relationship. Many 
people need medications to stay alive. They 
have the right and need to know what they are 
taking for their ills. 

Most concerned are the elderly, who 
account for a majority of pharmaceutical 
business. Some elderly are put through a 
wringer when they file a claim for repayment 
on prescription purchases. 

Pharmacists and the elderly are not the 
only groups concerned, however. Law 
enforcement and postal officials fear the mail- 
order plan may add to the drug war problems. 

Mail-order problems: Pharmacies don’t 
just worry about losing business. Many 
mail-order companies are located miles away 
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and unless customers live close by, what can 
they do if they get the wrong medications? 
They can not go to a pharmacy because the 
prescriptions will not be filled there. 

Some mail-order centers have limited 
storage capacity, so the overstock may have to 
sit in trucks. Medications that are not kept at 
regulated temperatures will be ineffective. 
This is especially true in the Northeast because 
temperature changes are extreme. 

Though health insurers may save money 
by turning to medical mail-order houses, the 
cost may be great if people don’t get the 
medication they require. The small business 
owner may also be hurt. Chain pharmacy 
companies may not suffer too badly, but the 
small independent drugstore may go under. 

The safety factor should be considered 
carefully before giving into the temptation of 
using mailorder drug warehouse prescriptions. 
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Faculty differ about 
religous advertising 


To the Editor: 

Professor Conway has done us all a service by 
challenging so forthrightly an idea that many 
academics ignore: is traditional religion a 
hoax that endangers intellectual and practical 
life? (Observer, Oct. 24, 1990.) 

However, his dogmatic assertion the 
religious “faith is dangerous because it provides 
knowledge only at the expense of intellectual 
blind spots” and that a student newspaper of 
a “secular college” should not promote 
“adversative contention” smacks of 
obscurantism. The university is one place 
where all viewpoints can be discussed, even 
advocated, in a climate of open-mindedness 
and reason. To exclude any position, be it 
fundamentalist, Catholic, Jewish, Muslim, 
Buddhist, Hindu, Nativist or whatever, is to 
prejudice of truth. 

On the one hand, Professor Conway says 
that to advocate a particular religious 
worldview is “insensitive to those of different 
persuasions: Jews, Moslems, skeptics, 
agnostics, non-theists, atheists, evangelical 
atheists, et al.” On the other hand, he goes on 


Observer Letters 
prea e 
to advocate an alternative that is insensitive to 
fundamentalists (and by implication other 
religious philosophies) when he characterizes 
their ideas as “simplistic life choices” lacking 
in reason, fact, or thought and promoting 
“myth, magic and miracles” as “easy answers.” 

The faculty of NECC differ, sometimes 
profoundly, over many issues. Student clubs 
present speakers who at times advocate things 
that others find offensive. With the exception 
of that which palpably threatens public safety, 
this is as it should be. In the marketplace of 
ideas, the truth may surface. People have a 
chance to make up their own minds. 

Professor Conway claims “it was not 
appropriate for the Observer to publish Real 
Freedom.” We say let’s not reduce public 
higher education to an academic monopoly 
by censoring any point of view. 

John B. Guarino 
James W. Gustafson 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson 


Former student thanks 
nursing teachers, staff 


To the editor: 

It is, indeed, both a privilege, and honor to 
write this letter in a humble attempt to 
extrapolate the very many qualities afforded 
by NECC’s Registered Nursing (RN) 
program. 

I cannot begin to express my deepest 
appreciation for having been given the unique 
Opportunity to matriculate in NECC’s 
superior RN program, nor can I transcend 
into words the praise that I have for the 
superlative staff: their consistent/insistent 
want to help; their genuineness and empathic 
attitude; their fervent desire to want to see the 
students succeed; and their accessibility to all. 

Moreover, I am extremely impressed with 
the organizational structure of the program, 
the exciting —par excellence — labs/ clinics, 
both at the college and in the hospital setting, 
coupled with invigorating /well-organized 
lectures. 

You can be sure that, at every possible 
opportunity, I shall highly recommend 
NECC’s RN program to anyone who so 
wishes to acquire top-notch treatment, and 
especially, first rate educational development 
in a setting which caters to excellence, and in 
which each and every instructor and 
administrative person, requires precision, 
human understanding and a host of other 
positivisms of all students — men and women 
alike. Lux et veritas (light and truth). 

In NECC’s RN program, a brand (and 
brave!) new world is opening to all who seek 


such enlightenment — a world which is so 
giving, so caring, so human, so loving, and, so 
very much needed. For that, and more, I 
thank each and every wonderful person who 
has helped me in seeing that sense of 
responsibility to the benefit of humankind. 
Through human contact, theory and practice, 
both the lectures and laboratory/clinical 
experiences are outstanding indeed! Color 
those instructors “beautiful.” 

“Education makes a people easy to lead, 
but difficult to drive; easy to govern, but 
impossible to enslave.”... Attributed to Lord 
Broughman. 

In any organizational structure, human 
beings make up the life blood ofits success. It 
was a human effort to essentially manifest 
such structure and it is the important human 
element that keeps it going strong and steady. 
Human beings are wonderfully creative in 
terms of survival. And, an important part of 
that survival is the association with other 
humans. 

I would be remiss ifI did not make mention 
of the college’s majority — its student 
population. Those with whom I have come in 
contact at the RN program have given me 
such a treasure: their companionship and 
their sharing attitude. To become a nurse is to 
become filtered in a unique world which 
requires giving and sharing. All students in 
the program have been carefully screened and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Observer Opinion 3 
“Yuppiecrats’ wreck Silber’s run 


By TERRY HARRINGTON 
Guest Contributor 


The vultures that have circled John Silber’s 
gubernatorial bid from its very inception are 
not satisfied with denying Silber the corner 
office, but are gathering their flock of winged 
marauders to swoop down to thrust the final 
stake through his heart. 

Supporters of Silber are urging him to 
make a run for chairman of the state’s 
Democratic Party when the current chairman 
Chester Atkins retires at the end of the year. 
They feel this platform will be the most 
effective place to rebuild the wounded party 
and allow Silber to form a credible shadow 
government to chronicle Weld’s problems. 
They maintain that Silber would be 
considerably more than just a figurehead as 
the party chairman has been in the pat. 

Rocky road: The road is always rocky for 
the contentious Silber. Only members of the 
Democratic state committee can vote for 
chairman. Most members are the rusting cogs 
and wheels of the Dukakis machine. 

The deck is stacked against Silber. He 
would have to face the likes of Ann Lewis, a 
top Murphy campaign adviser and former 
political director of the Democratic National 
Committee, who proudly proclaimed on 
CNN’s Crossfire that she backed Weld. 
Astonishingly, Lewis is herself floating a trial 
balloon touting her qualifications for state 
chairman. People like Lewis want to prevent 
Silber Democrats from having any role in the 
party. 

It’s fascinating to retrace the path that 
Silber traveled and review the formidable 
obstacles he faced along the way. The first 
hurdle he faced upon announcing was securing 
a place on the primary ballot, even though 
polls showed Silber receiving significant 
support. 

Democratic Party rules allow only 
candidates receiving 15 percent of the 


__ delegates” votes at the party’s convention a 
place on the ballot. Silber challenged the 15 


percent rule and lost. Most delegates conspired 
and stood fast on the convention floor to 
deny Silber the 15 percent, but Silber’s wooing 
and challenging delegates to allow voters a 
choice won him razor-thin victory. Some fair- 
minded Bellotti supporters and mainly 
uncommitted delegates kept Silber alive for 
the next round. 


Bruce Wicks, business transfer. 

“He was running for office because 
he was supposed to be a different 
voice for the people. He ended up 
insulting half the people he was 
supposed to represent, so it was 
more of a vote against him than for 
him. The people voted ‘for Weld 
because they just didn’t like Silber.” 


Ed Higgins, 
criminal justice 
coordinator. 
“Probably his 
mouth.” 


Why did John 


Tammy Kress, business transfer. 

“T don’t like him anyway; he was 
prejudiced against women working. 
He would probably be like Dukakis, 
raise taxes all the time. I didn’t vote 
for him.” 


Long odds 


The deck is stacked against Silber. He would have to face the 
likes of Ann Lewis, a top Murphy campaign adviser and 
former political director of the Democratic National 
Committee, who proudly proclaimed on CNN’s Crossfire that 


she backed Weld. 


As the primary season unfolded rank and 
file Democrats and Independents could not 
cozy up to Murphy due to her close ties with 
the crowd that has surrendered the state to 
the coffsultants, hacks and opportunists. 

Taken care of: In an last ditch effort to 
stop Silber, Murphy offered a proposal to the 
personally distasteful Bellotti. In exchange 
for Murphy withdrawing from the race, 
Bellotti assured Murphy that her people would 
be “taken care of.” The public smelled a rat, 
and voted for Silber by a wide margin to be 
the Democratic nominee for governor. When 
confronted with Silber as their party’s standard 
bearer, the grapes began to sour and the back 
stabbing began in earnest. 

Ostensibly, the back stabbers portray 
themselves as the “party faithful,” but when a 
man like Silber gets a little too close to 
busting up the private party they are having at 
the taxpayer’s expense, they gather all the 
wagons into a circle. Weld, they perceived, 
was not a grave threat. With Silber out of the 
way, the could continue their feeding frenzy. 

By offering lukewarm support, taking a 
walk, or even worse, actively campaigning 
against Silber, there Democrats passed the 
message to their followers and the public at 
large that Weld is somehow OK. 

Working people: Incredibly, they pushed 
for Weld, a Megabucks Yankee Brahmin and 
mortal class enemy of working people, as 
members of Weld’s social strata have been for 
generations in Massachusetts. 

Their insidious whispering campaign 
maintained if the voters defeated Question 3, 
they did not need a governor like Silber, who 
vehemently opposed CLT and that Weld and 
his longtime bunkmate, Barbara Anderson 
would conveniently acquiesce to deep-sixing 


2 
9 % 


just too tough.” 


Marie Allbritton, accounting. 

“T think mainly he lost it because he 
wasn’t committed to his beliefs. He 
was too wishy washy. You need 
somebody who believes firmly in 
what he or she saying. I don’t think 
he did.” 


Gustavo Mendieta, liberal arts. 
“He was too harsh. His views were 
pretty cool, but his personality was 


CLE 

In the waning days of the gubernatorial 
race, Weld made a strong overture to certain 
disaffected Dukakis, Murphy, and Bellotti 
sleazoids. This appeal was rife with backroom 
deals and promises that their sweetheart deals 
with state government would not be affected 
by a Weld victory, if only they were to deliver 
their loyalists safely into the Weld camp. 

These were the very same Democrats that 
pushed the state over the cliffinto a morass of 
fiscal insanity and recession. They are now a 
monkey permanently grafted to the back of 
Bill Weld. Welcome to the Tweedledum- 
Tweedledee, never-never land of DukeWeld. 
Change? Yes, for the worse. 

No tomorrow: The wolfpack cabal of 
DukeWeld will continue to pick the carcass of 
the Commonwealth clean and begin to gnaw 
at the bone in the next four years. This 
frightening alliance will loot this state like 
there is no tomorrow. The public will soon 
became punchdrunk from cumulative impact 
of Bill Weld’s iron fist in a velvet glove. 

Even more menacing is the lock this 
combination might have on the state in future 
elections. The Republicans traditional 
contempt for working men and women in 
conjunction with the Dukakis Yuppiecrats’ 
crass materialism and snobbery may prove to 
be a powerful force to grapple with. 

The remains of the Democratic party 
structure are still in the firm grasp of the 
discredited Dukakis machine. The machine, 
whose bankrupt party ethics and loyalty, 
handed the corner office to the Republicans 
on a silver platter. 

Anyone concerned about the future of the 
Democratic Party knows these so-called 
Democrats should hang their heads in shame 


Silber lose Massachusetts’ election? 


Becky McGrail, liberal arts. 

“T think it was probably his 
comments in the last few days of the 
campaign about day care and the 
women’s role.” 


_ Observer Column 


at their, at best, wishy-washy support of Silber. 
These fifth columnists should beheld 
accountable and castigated for their betrayal 
of the Democratic Party or else they will 
continue to flush the party down the tubes. 

By aligning themselves with Weld, the 
Democrats fall victim to the well-orchestrated 
plan engineered by the White House’s hatchet 
man, Ron Kaufman to deliver the state to the 
Republicans and stop Silber, The national 
Republican Party has breathed a well-earned 
sigh of relief with its strategy of courting 
Dukakis, Murphy, and Bellotti loyalists. 

Basic ideals: Silber represented the 
beginning of a massive realignment of the 
Democratic Party nationwide. He 
championed the return of the Democratic 
Party to its roots and emphasized the basic 
Democratic ideals and programs of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Jack 
Kennedy rather than the elitist snobbery of 
the Dukakis era. 

This emphasis on traditional Democratic 
values heralded an era when the so-called 
Reagan Democrats would flock back to the 
Democratic Party in droves. These Democrats 
were driven from the party in this state by the 
new-age Yuppiecrats, brought into the party 
by Dukakis, who found their working class 
and family values silly. 

They had no place in the Yuppiecrats’ 
“take care of number one” world of playing 
fast and loose with the public treasury. This 
massive realignment threatened to break the 
Republican’s lock on the White House. 

Now Bush is escalating his saber-rattling 
in the Gulf, battling for tax breaks for 
millionaires, while Weld is poised to fork over 
the state to the plush corporate boardrooms 
and the upper-crust inner sanctums of the 
blueblood-infested Somerset Club. 


Middle class assault: This state is faced 
with a continued destruction of the ever- 
shrinking middle class, a frontal assault on the 
burgeoning underclass, and a further plunge 
into the black hole of recession and depression. 
All the while the growing specter of legions of 
American boys returning to our shores in 
flag-drapped coffins looms just over the 
horizon. God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. And so it goes. 


a 


business 


Williams, 


Daniel 

transfer. 
“People did not like him saying a 
lot of things off the wall, especially 
about women. This is the 90s, a 
new decade for the women; they are 
going out making the same amount 
of money, and they’re striving to 
have a say so in government and 
business. It affected a lot of his 
ratings as for as not making it into 
the offfice.” 


George Lynch, liberal arts. 

“He lost because of the way he 
came across to people, his attitude. 
I think he took a stand on what he 
wanted to do, but it’s just the way 
he went about it.” 


C. Evans photos 
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checks 
policy 


(Continued from page one) 


that if I offer this to a 100 students, 20 
of those people are never going to 
complete the process. 

Hosty said the risk of students receiv- 
ing the checks only to drop out of school 
bothered him. 

“We do have to consider that students 
are going to drop out of school early. I 
didn’t like that, so I amended the 
proposal a little bit. I told him (Pastor) 
I would like to see a legally binding 
contract that the student signs which 
says, ‘If you drop classes before you 
receive anticipated aid, you must return 
the books and bring back the money or 
be responsible for paying for the books 
yourself.” 

“Even if it wasn’t legally binding, it 
would motivate students morally to bring 
back the books. They would realize the 
books are not theirs ifthey drop classes.” 

Favorable response: Pastor said the 
bookstore is in favor of the new book 
check plan as long as it’s guaranteed. 

“They like the program,” he said. 
“Tt’sa great deal for them. The money is 
guaranteed. That’s the most important 
issue for them.” 

If the proposal is accepted, Pastor 
would like the student senate to handle 
the dispersal of checks. 

“T could administer it and give them 
out, but I’m not so sure I want to only 
in the sense of it’s not going to seem 
special,” Pastor said. “I think this is an 
important thing. The student senate is 
putting their money behind the plan. 
The person needs to know this is a 


"special deal by his/her fellow students.” 


Increased aid: If the book check 
program is successful, Pastor would like 
to see the senate expand it. 

“There is nothing wrong with 
expanding this program. There are lots 
of other people who are not eligible for 
financial aid who do not have the money 
to pay for books.” 

Editors note: 

The campus book store has a policy of 
reviewing and approving questions from 
media organizations before interviews can 
take place. Observer staff policy prohibits 
this practice so it wasn’t able to get a 
reaction from bookstore personnel. 


Sports 
profile: 
Preston 


weigh at least 20 pounds more than 
me.” 

Preston said she’s not so much down 
on herself, she’s down on what she knows 
she can do better. 

Team unity: “I don’t like hawkiness, 
I don’t like people who brag a lot,” she 
said. “It’s important that the team doesn’t 
get that way. There’s a good saying: 
team isn’t spelled with an ‘I.’ 

“If you don’t work as a team, you 
can’t win as a team. There is not one 
player on our team that is a star; we all 
work equally. It’s important that we 
work on our offense, so that we’re getting 
the best out of each player,” she said. 

Preston has been working in a law 
firm in collections for two and a half 
years. After she graduates from NECC, 
her goal is to work in probate in a larger 
firm in Manchester, N.H. or Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

She married in August 1989 and 
hopes to have children in a few years 
after her career is settled. 
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(Continued from page one) 

Landry said the feasibility study will indi 
cate whether this is a realistic goal 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president said, 
“The study might say the radio station is a 
dead duck, get rid of it. In the meantime, let’s 
keep it alive and do the study to see its 
recommendations.” 

The need for an adviseris critical, however. 

Michaud said by-laws of student govern- 
ment require all clubs to be advised by a paid 
member of the college. 

Currently, the closest thing they have to 
an adviser is George Dionne, WRAZ general 
manager and an NECC student. 

Landry said the college reached a point 
where it couldn’t abide by a club that does not 
have a professional adviser 

“We want the adviser to the radio station 
to be a person who is educationally and 
professionally qualified,” he said. 

The search is further complicated because 
of the time required to be an effective adviser. 

“The college does not have a person em 
ployed to teach broadcasting on more than a 
part-time basis,” Landry said. 

Michaud said an adviser needs to be in 
contact with students every day. He attributes 
problems finding an adviser to a long history 
of problems with the station 

“Part-timers don’t have the time to be 
advisers and full-timers steer away because 
they don’t want to be bothered,” he said. 

Tough search: Dimitry said because 
WRAZ has a long way to go towards 
organization and professionalism, it could be 
difficult to find an adviser. 

“Tt might be that an adviser takes a look at 
the radio station and says, ‘Where do I start?’” 

According, to the administration, WRAZ 
has experienced problems of disorganization 
and unprofessionalism in the past. 

Michaud said the radio station has been 
closed down before for disciplinary reasons, 
including abuse of controlled substances and 
irresponsibility on the part of its staff. 

Dimitry said the school has to do something 
to dramatically improve the radio station or 
dismantle it because it’s weak. 

Michaud said the students at the radio 
station are not learning anything. In order for 
the radio station to be a feasible factor in the 
school, it has to have some involvement with 
academics, he said. 

“I realize now that perhaps the only way 
for it to function is to parallel it with a strong 
faculty involvement,” he said. 

In addition to faculty involvement, stu- 
dents’ attitudes are another factor that ad 
ministrators feel need improvement. 

New viewpoint: Dimitry said, “The radio 
station sees itself as a training ground for DJ’s 
spinning platters hour after hour. Even an all 
music radio station will give you background 
on what is being played.” 

Landry said the students don’t take it as 
seriously as they should. 

“They have a wait and see attitude. Talk- 
ing about solutions doesn’t do it,” he said. 

Although some of the problems exist be- 
cause of the students’ attitudes, administra- 
tors don’t lay all the blame on the WRAZ 
staff. 

“Itis not entirely the students’ fault. They 
don’t have leadership,” Landry said. 

Landry said since the station’s behavior 
forms WRAZ’s image, a way to improve it is 
to behave more professionally. 

“It hoes back to the need of professional 
direction,” he said. 

Students who work at WRAZ say there is 
a lack of support from the school and an 
anti-WRAZ sentiment. 

Investment needed: Dionne said, “If the 
school wants us to grow up, we (WRAZ) will 
have to work harder and they will have to 
invest more time.” 

Dimitry agreed. 

“I don’t think we’ve ever given the radio 
station enough time, attention and tender 
loving care, and it shows,” he said. 

Landry said he doesn’t see an anti-WRAZ 
sentiment, but rather an apathetic view to- 
wards the station. 

“The radio station hasn’t delivered any- 
thing to the school. I don’t think there is a lot 
of opinion one way or another,” he said. 

Dionne said WRAZ could become pro- 
fessional ifit received the support and funds it 
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needs. 


He points to the $750 Jack Hess, director 
of athletics and intramural recreation, de- 
partment of sport and leisure studies, spent 
on a stereo system for the fitness center. 

“He spent $750 of students’ money in- 
stead of letting us come in at no cost,” 
Dionne said. 

Hess said this is inaccurate. 

“The reason for the system is that the 
fitness center not only plays music, but also 
instructional tapes,” he said. 

Hess said there are also times during the 
holiday when the radio station is not playing 
and the fitness center needs music or in- 
structional tapes for certain activities. 

No complaints: “I have nothing against 
the radio station or the people in it. The only 
question there has ever been is the volume 
control. If I have to live with the music, I want 
to be able to control it,” he said. 

The outlook for funds does not look good 
because of budget problems, .., 4... 

WRAZ received. $2000, for operations this 
year, even though they,asked for $23,000 to 
obtain equipment to work toward broad- 
casting off-campus. 

Dimitry said last year’s student govern- 
ment did not want to allocate the money until 
the fate of WRAZ was clear. 

“The last thing you want to do is buy a lot 
of equipmentand still have bad quality because 
people don’t know how to use it,” he said. 

Landry said he is not optimistic about the 
availability of funds for next year. 

“I’m not sure where we’ll come with the 
money,” he said. 

Although WRAZ is having some difficulty 
finding a full-time adviser, a possible candi- 
date for the job is part-time broadcasting 
instructor George Falkowsky. 

No time: Because he works full-time in 
addition to teaching part-time at NECC, 
there is no definite decision. 

Falkowsky said, “I hope to lend whatever 
advice I can give, but my job restricts my 
ume.” 

Falkowsky said the radio station is like a 
shattered jigsaw puzzle. 

“There are a lot of people doing a lot of 
things, but they’re not aiming in one direc- 
tion,” he said. 


To broadcast or not 


Cc. Evans photos 
WRAZ, NECC’S campus radio station, 
hopes to update its equipment and 
eventually broadcast off campus. Left, 
George Dionne Jr., general manager. 
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He said if WRAZ wants to broadcast out- 
side the Student Center, students have to get 
very serious and professional with what they’re 
doing. Falkowsky feels to make the station 
function, everybody has to work together. 

“The school wants to see a commitment 
on the part of the radio station. I want to see 
a commitment on the part of the school,” he 
said. 

Although Falkowsky has a serious interest, 
Chester Hawrylciw, chairperson, division of 
humanities and communication, said he does 
not want Falkowsky to advise. 

No to Falkowski: “I don’t want Falkowsky 
to do it. He doesn’t get paid enough. He’s 
only part-time,” he said. 

Hawrylciw said the best solution they have 
so far is to have a few people advision the 
station. 

Students have mixed feelings and some 
possible solutions. 

Keith Nolin, a former WRAZ DJ, said, 
“Most people in WRAZ are notas experienced 
as in the days of old. The reason it’s going 
downhill is that most DJ’s only play dance 
music. It’s not Dionne’s fault.” 

Another NECC student, Abby Kaplan, 
said although the sound is excellent, the 
station needs more of a variety.” 

One student looked outside the school for 
a solution. 

Needs sponsor: Bob Winters, marketing 
major, said, “A lot of other college radio 
stations have corporations in town supporting 
them. WRAZ should go to a big corporation 
to sponsor them. The company can donate 
five or six thousand dollars and then write it 
off as a tax deduction.” 

Although feelings and solutions vary, not 
many people want to see WRAZ closed. 

Falkowsky said, “If you take the radio 
station away, why would communication stu- 
dents want to come here. All they could do is 
write for the newspaper or go home.” 

Michaud feels closing the station down 
would be for the best. 

“I think it should be closed, rethought, 
reorganized and reopened as a new club. It 
has the potential,” he said. 

Dimitry said, “I don’t want to shut them 
down. I’II find an adviser for them. I’d volun- 
teer myself, but I’m afraid I’m too busy.” 
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WRAZ rocks 

Cc. Evans photos 
STUDENTS WORK at the campus radio 
station. Top, clockwise, George 
Wilkins, John Facella, and Stacy Meuse. 


Students to work it out 


WRAZ student staffers want station to remain open indefinitely 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Posters of Deep Purple, The Who, and Alice 
Cooper surround the hand-painted WRAZ 
sign. Students lounge around in the 
smoke-filled interior. 

At first glance, this does not appear to be 
the center of controversy, but Dean of Student 
Affairs Norman Landry recently threatened 
to close the station if an adviser is not found 
soon. 

Derrick Castonguay, a DJ nicknamed The 
Spaz of WRAZ, is perched on the general 
manager’s desk in the office. He feels the 
closing of the station would be unfair. 

“T love this club,” he said. “Students are 
trying to learn. They don’t put down Masspirg 
or the Christian Fellowship, just this one. 
They think it’s a waste of money. They want 
to shut us down.” 

Needs adviser: Stacy Meuse, WRAZ news 
director, said the college wants the-radio 
station to have an adviser like the Observer's 
Joe LeBlanc because of the station’s past. 

“The school is anti-WRAZ,” she said. 
“They are unwilling to forget our past. We 
were wild and obnoxious, but it has improved 
immensely in the last year and a half. George 
Dionne (current general manager) turned it 
around.” 

Dionne said the station has had a troubled 
past, including problems with drugs and al- 
cohol, but the people who were involved are 
gone. 

“You’re looking at a whole new crew, a 
new set of rules. The college isn’t going to let 
what happened before happen again. Person- 
ally, I’m not going to let it happen again. I’ve 
put a lot of time, effort, sweat, blood, 
frustration and tears into this station. I’m not 
going to let it slip away,” he said. 


Bad attitudes: Some of Dionne’s im- 
provements include a tougher policy for the 
DJs. Twenty have been cut for lack of par- 
ticipation, nonattendance at meetings, or bad 
attitudes. More cuts will be made, he said. 

The phone rings and interrupts the inter- 
view. Dionne answers and grimaces. 

“Again, this is the second time in a row,” 
he said. Dionne then tells another staffmember 
that a DJ just woke up and won’t be available 
for his show. 

“One of the problems we have is its really 
hard to motivate students to be their best and 
do exactly as they’re told, when the impres- 
sion from'thé colle g¥¥s you’ re Hot Worth it, as 
a whole’you’re not Worth it,” he! said. 

Dionne and former adviser Barbara Collins 
devised a DJ training program which fell apart 
this year because there was no adviser. Dionne 
plans to reinstate it after the Christmas Break. 

The program includes a study of obscenity 
laws and FCC rules and regulations, DJ ex- 
pectations, voice inflection and the basics of 
broadcasting. 

Presently, DJs are trained to operate the 
equipment, and play a record, Zachary 
Simmons, WRAZ music director said. 

“We are winging it,” he said. 

He blames the college’s lack of support for 
WRAZ’s unprofessionalism. 

“We’ve been getting $2,000 (a year). 
That’s the kind ofsupport we’ve been getting,” 
he said. 

Simmons said if the station had an oppor- 
tunity to broadcast in places other than the 
cafeteria and lounge, they would be more 
professional. 

DJ Scott Dolliver said WRAZ is profes- 
sional, considering it is a college radio station. 
Many of the DJs bring in their own music as 
a supplement to their shows. 

The station plays a wide variety of music, 


and a classical hour is being considered, he 
said. Heavy metal is not played constantly, as 
an audiophile, who uses rare and out of print 
recordings in his show, Dolliver has conducted 
training sessions on record care, which he says 
the other DJs are adhering to. 

He does not feel WRAZ should be closed. 

Lack of faith: “It’s ridiculous. They don’t 
take you seriously. People have been against 
us from the start, and the faculty is finding it 
hard to trust us. Before I came to this radio 
station, I was the shyest person you could 
know. I’m afraid this is going to be my last 
show,” he said. 

WRAZ’s office is adjacent to the Student 
Center’s Tiled Lounge. The station is blamed 
for many of the antics that occur there. 

Dionne said, “They’re not all WRAZ 
people. It’s the student lounge. They’re just 
college kids. We might as well start cleaning 
the cafeteria because we broadcast up there; it 
may be our fault that dishes are left on the 
table,” Dionne said. 

The station wants people to watchdog 
themselves. WRAZ personnel want the stu- 
dents to grow up and not act like they’re in 
high school. 

“We would still have a problem in the 
Tiled Lounge even if we were in the basement 
of the library,” Dionne said. 

Another blemish on WRAZ?’s record, 
budget difficulties. Dionne blames, in part, 
the student government. 

Three semesters ago, the student senate 
allocated $8,000 to the station. Because all of 
it wasn’t used, the budget was reduced to 
$2,000, he said. 

“A 75 percent cut in one year was detri- 
mental to the station. That really destroyed 
us,” said Dionne, who became general man- 
ager the first year of the budget cut. 

Last year,the station expanded its opera- 


tions, causing it to run over budget. More 
work was done, even though there was little 
to work with, Dionne said. 

Despite this, the student government re- 
fused to increase WRAZ’s budget. 

“Last year, we expanded our operations. 
We proved to the student government that 
we needed more money, but they still didn’t 
give it to us,” Dionne said. 

New study: This year, the student 
government allotted $2,000 to the station 
and $5,000 towards a feasibility study. 

Dionne said, “We weren’t invited to the 
meeting when the issue was discussed. The 
impression I got of the study was (to discover) 
if there is a future for the radio station at 
NECC. Do we have the money? Is it worth 
the investment?” 

On Noy. | the station sponsored a concert 
to raise money. Spending over $1,500 of its 
$2,000 budget to bring a band on campus, 
the concert was not as successful as WRAZ 
had anticipated, and no profit was made. 

In previous years, concerts brought in 
revenue because bands played on a volunteer 
basis. 

WRAZ decided to make a bigger invest- 
ment, thus anticipating a bigger profit. 
Dionne’s enthusiastic manner fizzled as he 
talked about the fiasco. Staring into his lap, he 
explained. 

“Tt’s funny the way the budgeting process 
works. If you don’t spend it, you lose it. It’s 
a game. We tried to run a successful concert 
on campus to make some money. The op- 
portunity was there for us to make a lot of 
money, but you could say we kind of blew it. 
We tried,” he said. 

Station’s existence: Dionne plans to pe- 
tition the student government for more 
money. The station is not broke, but Dionne 
did not wish to discuss actual figures. Dionne 
had a meeting with President John R. Dimitry 
to discuss the station’s situation. 

Dimitry favors hiring someone outside the 
college to be the adviser. He did not say this 
is definite plan, however. 

Dionne does not feel the college is anti- 
-WRAZ. 

“They are anti-unprofessional, and tired 
of us not getting any better. They are partly to 
blame for this,” he said. 

“They haven’t supported us, so we haven’t 
grown, so they’re getting frustrated, so they 
won’t support us. It is an endless cycle they’ve 
gotten themselves into.” 

Several people have volunteered to advise 
the station ona part-time basis until someone 
permanent can be hired. 

Dionne foresees a bright future for WRAZ. 

“I know we’ve opened their eyes by com- 
ing out and telling them this is possible. 
They’ve opened my eyes by saying, ‘Yes it is, 
but you can still find someone to help out 
around the station’,” he said. 

Dionne intends to pass on his vision of a 
great radio station when he graduates in June. 


“What, I’m trying to do while I’m here is 
lay down the groundwork, set the founda- 
tions for them to build the building with. All 
I can do is leave a legacy of attempts,” he said. 
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Warker assistance 
program starts up 


State and local dignitaries from 
| government, business and industry 
recently gathered at NECC for the 
opening of the Northeast Worker 
Assistance Center. | 
Funded by a $253,167 federal | 
grant administered through the state’s 
Industrial Services Program (ISP), the 
| center will provide re-employment 
| services to dislocated workers affected 
by plant closures, work force 
reductions, job obsolescence and 
| long- term unemployment. Operation 
of the center represents a unique 
collaboration between three agencies: 
NECC, the City of Lawrence 
Department of Training and 
Development (DTD) and the 
Northeast Regional Department of 
Employment and Training (DET). 

John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president, welcomed the group 
attending the opening and began the 
program. 

“This center represents a unique 
level of cooperation between local 
industry, and municipal, state and 
federal government, and Northern 
Essex Community College is 
delighted to be a part of it,” he said. 

Also speaking, on behalf of the 
Lower Merrimack Valley Private 

| Industry Council was president 
| Anthony Sapienza. He reinforced the 
uniqueness of the cooperation which 
| this program represents, and offered 
| the support of the Private Industry 
Council in identifying job 
opportunities for dislocated workers. 
Laid-off workers utilizing the 
center’s services, most of whom are 
unskilled of semi-skilled, will undergo 
a comprehensive interview and career | 
planning process, and be given 
individual re-employment plans. 
Programs offered through the 
center will include education services, 
such as adult basic education, GED 
preparation, English as a Second 
Language and skills retraining. 
The center, one of 33 funded by 
the ISP, is designed to serve 240 
workers from the Lower Merrimack 
Valley including: Greater 
Newburyport, Greater Haverhill, 
Greater Lawrence, Greater Lowell, 
Greater Salem and Grater Lynn, 
between now and June 30. Since 
1985, the ISP has helped over 35,000 
dislocated workers across the 
Commonwealth. 


Defense Dept. 
medical school 


For students who are U.S. citizens, 
college graduates, 27 or younger (up 
to 33 with military experience), 
married or single, and have a desire to 
work in the field of medicine and 
serve their country, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense has a four-year 
medical school program at the F. 
Edward Herbert School of Medicine 

| Tuition and books are free. 

Upon entering, all medical 
students will be commissioned as 
Officers (ensigns or second 
lieutenants) and will draw full pay and 
benefits while in school. After 
graduation, students receive an M.D 
degree and a promotion to captain or 
lieutenant. 
| In exchange, students must serve 
seven years in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force or U.S. Public Health Service. 

For more information write to 
Office of Admissions, Uniformed 
Services University of the Health 
Sciences, 4301 Jones Bridge Rd., 
Bethesda, Md. 20889-4799. 
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group scholarships 


given to six NECC students 


The NECC Alumni Association recently 
awarded $300 scholarships to six students 
attending the college and a $250 scholarship 
to a student studying abroad in the Overseas 
Academic Program. 

Chosen on the basis of academic achieve- 
ment, extracurricular activities at the college, 
and community service, scholarship recipients 
include: Meredith Emery of North Andover, 
who was the recipient of the Northern Essex 
Alumni Association’s Overseas Academic 
Program Scholarship; Bernadette Holland of 


North Andover; Maureen McGovern of 
Methuen; Stephen B. Papazidis and Iris 


Zeledon of Haverhill; 


Joanna Puorro of 


Foop 
DRIVE 


Nov. 26—Dec. 14 
Donate a can or 
box of food 


El i 


The Social Club is 
running a food drive for 
people who are less 
fortunate. 

Help make this a success!! 


Won't you please help? 


Amesbury; and Kristin Rapaglia of Lawrence. 

Holland, a liberal arts major who attended 
Our Lady of Mercy High School in Syosset, 
N.Y., plans to continue her education at 
Salem State College where she will pursue a 
degree in Elementary Education. She lives 
with her husband Jim and three children, Jim, 
Laura and Matthew. 

McGovern, a liberal arts/psychology 
major, graduated from Methuen High School. 
She lives with her husband William and four 
children, William Jr., Michael, Stephen and 
Colleen. 

In her spare time, she is involved with the 
Drama Club, and works as a note taker for the 


For Sale: 
1990 Apple II C+ 


$750 Firm 
(Worth $1,400 new) 


Includes keyboard, soft- 
ware, suppressor and 2 
disk drives. Used 3 times. 


Call Maureen Baird 
after 3 p.m. 
1-388-0048 


Office for Students with Disabilities. 

Community service: Papazidis, a gradu- 
ate of J.M. Wright Technical School in Stam- 
ford, Ct., is currently enrolled in the Regis- 
tered Nursing program. He has done exten- 
sive volunteer work in the organization One 
With One, a group which creates partnership 
opportunities between Americans and recent 
immigrants. 

Zeledon is a business transfer student. A 
graduate of Liceo de Escazu High School in 
Costa Rica, Zeledon is a peer tutor with the 
English as a Second Language Dept. Upon 
graduation, she plans to attend Lesley College 
in Cambridge and major in International 
Relations. Zeledon lives at home with her 
husband Luis and their two children Jorge 
and Adriana. 

Puorro, a graduate of Amesbury High 
School, is enrolled in the early childhood 
education program. A student peer adviser, 
Puorro plans to attend either Lesley College 
or Salem State College to pursue a degree in 
education. She lives at home with her mother 
Michelle Puorro Dodier and stepfather George 
Dodier. 

Campus involvement: Rapaglia, from 
Lawrence, is enrolled in the interpreter training 
program. Formerly a student at Boston 
University, she graduated from Lawrence 
High School in 1988. Rapaglia is currently 
involved with the work study program and 
American Sign Language (ASL) Club. After 
graduating, she plans to attend cither 
Northeastern University or Gallaudet Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. to major in au- 
diology and speech therapy. 

Emery, who is studying in Spain this 
semester, is a 1988 graduate of Methuen 
High School. A student in the liberal arts 
program, she plans to graduate in 1991 and 
transfer to Arizona State University, or the 
University of Florida. She lives with her 
grandparents, Paul and Mildred Brucato. 
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Student 
Health 
Services 


Program plans events 
to help student body 
become health conscious 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“November 19-21 is Germ Buster Week,” said Pat Kepschull, 
student health services director, with a smile. 

The program is the second in a series of student health 
issues which outreach workshops hopes to address. 

“Tocelebrate, Donna Montalbano, clinical nurse specialist, 
will hand out to students survival kits full of a variety of free 
samples,” Kepschull said. 

“Advil, cold remedies, and even condoms are some of the 
special items that will be made available to the students. We 
asked companies to donate most of the items, but this support 
is not always available,” she said. 

“Without more funding we don’t know how much longer 
we will be able to provide services for the students,” she said. 

Phasing out: This fall the student senate allocated $25,889, 
of which most is dedicated to salaries for student health 
services. The senate eventually hopes to completely phase out 
the service over the next three years. 

“Itis sad,” Kepschull said. “Besides the outreach program, 
we offer a wide variety of services ranging from first aid to 
pregnancy testing.” 

“The most important service we provide, though, is to save 
students money by providing referrals and health testing at 
cost which avoids wait and doctor bills, since any student can 
see the doctor free of charge,” she said. 

“We provide referrals for such touchy topics as VD and 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES offers a variety of sessions to educate students about health issues. 


abortion since many of our students don’t have a family 
doctor to ask. I personally go to and check out such clinics to 
see if they are up to standard and make sure that they are 
friendly to our students,” Kepschull said. 

“Abortion is not something you want to look in the 
phone book for,” she said. “We try to give them a picture of 
what to expect.” 

Other subjects student health services address include 
health and fitness, stress and self-esteem and holiday drinking. 

On Nov. 15, the workshop in co-operation with the 
American Cancer Society, promoted the annual Great American 
Smoke-Out. 

Montalbano said, “We provided pamphlets filled with 
helpful ideas on how to quit smoking along with buttons and 
much-needed support.” 

Cruise vacation: According to the American Cancer So- 
ciety, if one quits a two pack a day habit, in a year one can save 
$1,465 - enough to buy atwo week Caribbean cruise vacation. 

“We try to promote smart habits through little gimmicks,” 


Montalbano said. “Like the survival kits, body fat analysis for 
Health and Fitness Week (Nov. 26-30), and even an accident 
reconstruction for Holiday Drinking Week Dec. 10-12th.” 

Death car: State trooper Russ Panacoupolus will be on 
campus with the remains of a car involved in a drunk driving 
accident in which three fatalities occurred. 

“Nike will help us celebrate Health and Fitness Week by 
giving away free gifts to students,” Montalbano said. 

“These are some of the ways we try to make learning fun,” 
she said, 

Due to financial troubles, student health services has been 
stripped down to nothing, Kepschull said. 

“We try to operate on a friendly, walk-in service. It is only 
10 o’clock and we have already seen seven students,” she said. 
“We handle most everything in here including student’s 
medical records.” 

“Part of the problem is that these records have to be 
photocopied, which means that out of the $4,000 left to buy 
supplies $1,200 of it is photocopy expenses,” Kepschull said. 
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By LAURIE GADSBY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In a ceremony to honor Vietnam POW/ 
MIA’s, the NECC Veteran’s Club hoisted a 
POW/MIA flag on Friday, Nov. 9. 

“It’s a beautiful sight, isn’t it? It fills the air 
with pride,” said Kevin Gearty, club secretary / 
treasurer. 

The flag will remain there permanently, 
but if war breaks out in Saudi Arabia, it will be 
flown at half mast. 

During the ceremony, tears were shed for 
those killed in Vietnam, and for the POW/ 
MIA’s, 58 of whom are from Massachusetts. 

Military involvement: This is the second 
time in six years the Veterans Club, or 
Servicepersons Club, has been active with 
about 25 members, it is open to anyone 
involved in the military. 

The club is currently trying to raise money 
to bring the moving wall, a half scale replica 
of the Vietnam Wall in Washington, D.C., to 
NECC. 

Club president, Dave Morin, said the 
moving wall should be here in 1991, at a cost 
of between $5,000-8,000. 

The club also held the drawing for a raffle, 
their last fundraiser. The three prizes were 
Bruins’ tickets, a romantic evening for two, 
and a $25 gift certificate. The club made a 
profit of over $400. 

Morin said he has some interesting ideas 
for the club’s next fundraiser, but they are top 
secret for now. Any profits made go towards 
sponsoring the moving wall, or helping the 
Northeast Outreach Center in Lawrence. 


File photo 
SUE SMULSKI,ski club adviser. 


Jeremias Heridia 
on the 


Persian Gulf Crisis 


“The war hasnt even started 
yet, and our guys have started 
to die. I just wish they would 
come home safe.” 


Help for veterans: Any veteran can go to 
the center, which is in danger of being shut 
down due to lack of funding. Problems with 
discharge papers, disabilities, or mental health 
are dealt with at the center. 

According to Morin, the club is sending a 
video postcard to troops in the Middle East, 
and it is also organizing a letter writing 
campaign. 

Two NECC students in the military were 
flown to the Middle East Friday morning, 
and Morin says people should send letters of 
support to all of the troops. 

“In my heart, I don’t think there is going 
to be a war,” Morin said. 

Club member, Jeremias Heridia, said, 
“The war hasn’t even started yet, and our 
guys have started to die. I just wish they 
would come home safe.” 


Ski Club plans trip to Vermont soon 


By DAN HETNAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


During the week of Jan. 13-18, the Ski Club 
will sponsor a trip to Smugglers’ Notch in 
Vermont. 

The trip will cost $269, and will include 
bus transportation, five days skiing and five 
nights at the slopeside condos. Sue Smulski, 
ski club adviser, helps to arrange this annual 
event 

She said, “There is no limit to the amount 
of people that we can take.” A $20 additional 
security deposit is required. 

Monies refundable: “The $20 fee will be 
returned to the students after the trip, 


providing there are no damages,” Smulski 
said. “We have been going to Smugglers 
Notch for 10 years, and so far there have not 
been any major problems. 

Smugglers Notch consists of Madonna, 
Sterling and Morse mountains. 

“Tfanyone should get bored of these three 
mountains, there is a trail that will take you 
over to Stowe; however, there will be an 
additional lift ticket fee added if students wish 
to do this,” she said. 

Other events will be offered including 
races, fireworks, torch light parades, the 
College Carnival Olympiad, and a snow 
sculpture contest. 

Nightly activities include snow golf, 


Honoring 
America’s 
veterans 


J. Benoit photos 
Administrators, faculty, students, and 
staff participate in a Veterans Day 
ceremony held on campus recently. 


Observer 
Club News 


volleyball, broomball, chariot tube races, tug, 
of war, and dances. 

Defray cost: “There will be a raffle held by 
the students who go on the trip to help the 
winners defray the cost,” Smulski said. 

Lessons will be available for $54, equip- 
ment rentals for $69. 

A $50 trip deposit is required, To make a 
deposit or for more information, see Smulski 
in the Student Activities Office, F-113. Money 
must be paid in full by Jan. 4. 


Computer Club wants to spur interest in technology 


ANNEMARIE O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This month the NECC Computer Club will 
meet to determine operating procedures for 
the new group. 

Dennis Kepner, assistant professor of sci 
ence and club adviser, said the group was 
formed because of the efforts of the Computer 
Initiative Committee to get more people 


involved in using computers on campus. 

“We're trying to get more people involved 
in using computers for either their personal 
use or with regard to course work,” Kepner 
said. “Also, we want to get faculty and staff 
involved to use them for their own personal 
uses and support of their academic and staff 
needs.” 

Understanding technology: Peter 
McCarthy, assistant professor, math dept., 


Science and Technology Club 


CHRISTMAS RAFFLE 


Three chances to win American Express 
gift certificates of $50, $25 and $20 for 
only $1 per ticket. Drawing will be held 
on Dec. 7, prizes awarded Dec. 10. See 
club members or stop by E-350 on Mon- 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


said, “The purpose of the club is to help 
people learn more about computers and to 
understand them.” 

According to McCarthy, the problem many 
people have with computers is that they can’t 
figure out how to use them. The club is a way 
of helping people learn the basics and spread 
information. 

“For instance, if you learned the basics on 
an IBM or a Commodore and you walked 


into a company where the work was done on 
a Macintosh, it wouldn’t take long for you to 
know how to use it,” McCarthy said. 

Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, said, “Sometimes if you make some- 
thing more like an avocation like a club 
environment, people are willing to participate 
and get more involved. There is recognition 
that computers are important and students 
are going to be using them in their lives.” 


Don’t forget 


Lecture Hall A 


the English Department’s 


Writing Awards 


Monday, Dec. 3 11 a.m. 


Students, faculty, friends 
are invited to attend. 
Reception to follow in the Salon. 
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Veterans 
honored 


J. Benoit photos 
VETERANS CLUB president Dave 
Morin presents colors to John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, above, in 
Veterans Day ceremony. Right, 
American, state, and prisoners of 
war flags fly at campus entrance. 


Sports-minded 
campus 


C. Russo photo, above, L. Migliori photos, left, 
below. 


COLLEGE ALUMNI take in a Red Sox 
game versus the Toronto Blue Jays, 
above. Left, Lady Knights’ basketball 
coach Mike Thistle is excited about his 
new job, along with fellow new coach 
Nunzio DiMarca, below, who helped 
lead the Knights soccer squad to a 
surprisingly strong season. 


STN 
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ABOVE, STEVE MICHAUD, director of || | 


student activities, takes student 
senate campus ballot in one of many 
election-related events this fall. For 
the statewide Question 3 ballot 
referendum, Jim Braude, below, and 
Michelle Flaherty, right, debate tax 
cut question in aspecial campus forum. 
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Faculty members 
teach students 
in ESL program 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


English professor Frank DeSarro welcomes any teacher who 
is interested in teaching a lesson in their respective subject to 
present his or her skills each Friday at the Grace Episcopal 
Church, 35 Jackson St. in Lawrence. 

Class presentations have been arranged so teachers can 
have an opportunity to teach in front of ESL students and 
present material to them that they would ordinarily present to 
their own students. 

DeSarro feels the cross-campus/cross-cultural activity is a 
bonus for both ESL students and teachers who are conducting 
courses. 

Present materials: “I invited teachers to come here every 
Friday,” DeSarro said. “Each week a teacher from a different 
department comes here to do one class. We ask the teacher to 
present materials that they would present in one class of their 
course.” 

“T wanted to do this to help students and give them the 
opportunity to see what it would be like to be in a regular class. 
I also wanted to give teachers in Haverhill the opportunity to 
actually teach, anc not to give an explanation of their 
department, but to actually teach a class in their subject area 
to ESL students,” DeSarro said. 

He said many of the ESL students are interested in 
continuing, their education at NECC and transferring to a 
different school in the future. 

“We offer an intensive program that ranges from beginners 
all the way up to people just about ready to continue their 
university education,” he said. 

In-depth view: DeSarro feels the sessions, although they 
affect teachers, can also impact greatly on the students. It gives 
the students an opportunity to see what a class from various 
departments or programs is like. It gives them an in-depth 
view of what it means to be a college student, he said 

Along with opportunities, it also offers preparation for 
students who may have these guest instructors as actual 
teachers someday. 

“T think it is a good introduction in preparation for them,” 
he said. “They learn a little bit about the department these 
teachers represent. It will help them be better prepared and 
will introduce ESL students to instructors from different 
departments.” 

Many of the ESL students who are enrolled in these 
courses live in Lawrence, a convenience in terms of trans- 
portation. The city bus can take almost an hour to reach 
NECC. 

DeSarro said having an educational institution based in a 


Cross cultural awareness 
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FRANK DESARRO strives to prepare his ESL students for college life by starting a guest lecture series for 


the fall semester. 


community which can serve that community is extremely 
beneficial to the students. 

Thus far, the student reaction has been satisfying, DeSarro 
said. 

Involved students: “The reaction of the students is 
positive,” he said. “I think they feel they’re more a part of 
NECC and not just isolated ESL students.” 

Along with positive reactions from teachers and students, 
the communication between the two has been overwhelm- 
ingly valuable, and it helps teachers answer questions they may 
have about ESL students. 

“T think it helps to demystify what it means to work with 
ESL students, and I hope that the contact between the 
instructors from Haverhill and students in Lawrence is a 
positive one,” DeSarro said. 

Teachers who conduct classes in Lawrence seem to enjoy 
their session and feel it is an interesting experience. 

“T thought it was a lot of fun,” said Mike Pelletier, 
electronic technology chairperson, who conducted a lesson in 
computers. “They (students) were very in touch and very 
enthusiastic. They were able to make a contribution, and they 
were reacting well.” 

Pelletier said along with the students being positive, he felt 
positive because the students were very enthusiastic. He also 
said he would return to teach again if asked. 

Paul Lopez, instructor, behavioral science dept., conducted 
a session in sociology, and enjoyed teaching his class. He said 
the students seemed to be interested in the course. 

“They seemed to be very enthusiastic,” he said. “I tried to 
let into their own individual experience and the response was 
good. There were a lot of questions asked.” 

Linda Murphy, staff assistant in the Math Lab, conducted 
a basic algebra lesson and was pleased with the students’ 
response. 

“T was going into a different atmosphere and meeting 
different students,” she said. “They were very receptive and 
were interested in what we were doing.” 


Frank DeSarro 
on the guest speaker program 


“The veaction of the students is positive,” 
he said. “I think they feel they're more a 
part of NECC and not just isolated ESL 
students.” 


Dr. Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chairperson, history and govern- 
ment dept., conducted a lesson in geography and found it easy 
to relate positively with the students. 

Finding heritage: “The students’ reaction was quite posi- 
tive,” she said. “I did an introductory lecture for my geogra 
phy class and we talked about finding latitude, longitude, and 
time zones. I had them find the information from where they 
were from.” 

“Tt was fun,” she said. “It was a tremendously diverse 
group of students. I wish that I had more time to talk to some 
of them individually. I would return to teach again.” 

DeSarro said people are booked to speak through the 
duration of the fall semester, and he expects to continue the 
sessions for next spring. He hopes some of the teachers will 
return to teach again and hopefully other teachers will take 
part in this opportunity. 


For information about classes on the Lawrence campus in 


the Grace Episcopal Church, contact DeSarro at 975-1440 at 
the Lawrence ESL Office or Judit Price at ext. 5808. 
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Many citizens fight plan 


By M. MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


The Stone Zoo is now closed due to state 
budget cuts. Its varied collection of endan- 
gered animals, including Sitka deer, zebra, 
llama, monkeys, rare birds and waterfowl, 
polar bears, river otters, sea lions, kangaroos, 
as well as an African lion and a Siberian tiger 
may soon be auctioned off to the highest 
bidder. 

Since Nov.12, the zoo has been closed. 

Because of this loss to the community and 
to the state tourism industry, some people 
who would like to see the Stone Zoo open 
again. A coalition of concerned citizens and 
legislators met recently to discuss ways to 
obtain public support and public funding to 
re-open the facility. 

Future possibilities: This coalition and 
the Stone Zoo Advisory Committee (SZAC) 
said, “The Stone Zoo is too valuable a resource 
tolose permanently. With continued support, 
the gates need not stay locked forever. Our 
primary goal now is to work to re-open the 
Stone Zoo. We believe Stone Zoo has a 
future, whether it is run by private manage- 
ment, or by a public corporation empowered 


to raise private funds.” 

A bill pending in the state legislature, 
House Bill #1762, aims to create such a body 
and take away management of the Stone Zoo 
from Metro Park Zoos, a state-funded 
organization and give it to a new authority, 
the Commonwealth Zoological Corporation 
(CZC). 

This public non-profit corporation would 
solicit and manage zoo funds without the 
interference of state bureaucracy. As it stands 
now, Metro Park Zoos jointly manage the 
funds of Stone Zoo, along with the funds for 
the Franklin Park Zoo. The legislature has 
determined that because of state budget cuts, 
Stone Zoo will close and Franklin Park remain 
open 

But the zoo bill has less than a month left 
to pass. It has been postponed in the legis 
lature for three years. 

Legislative problems: “There are people 
in the Statehouse who don’t want #1762 to 
pass,” Dr. Mark Goldstein, director of Stone 
Zoo, said. “ For a bill to become law, it must 
go through both the House and Senate and 
obtain the governor’s signature all in one 
year.” 

The bill was introduced by Gov. Michael 


i. ble. 


Dr. Mark Goldstein 


“The Stone Zoo and the Boston 
Zoological Society own the 
animals. We have an obliga- 
tion to live up to. We are 
custodians and caretakers of 
these animals. Their welfare 
should come first.” 


Dukakis four years ago. It has yet to pass 
through the legislature. 

Representative Tim O’Leary said,“The 
House and Senate have not been in session 
since July, but the amendments added to that 
bill were outrageous. We are getting involved 
in turf wars and petty politics here. There is no 
reason Stone Zoo shouldn’t re-open in two 
or three years. 

“Every story has its villains and its heroes. 
It was not because of Senator Brennan, not 
because of the House, or the governor, that 


ned zoo closing 


this bill didn’t pass. The Inspector General is 
at fault. He doesn’t want the bill to pass,” 
O’ Leary said. 

He also blamed Rep. Richard Voke, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, for stalling and tabling the bill. 

Animal rights: Goldstein said, “This bill 
should have passed in 1989. The legislature is 
at fault. The Commonwealth does not own 
the animals; Stone Zoo and the Boston 
Zoological Society own the animals. We have 
an obligation to live up to. We are custodians 
and caretakers of these animals. Their welfare 
should come first.” 

Rep. Paul Casey said, “The battle lines are 
drawn. This bill creates a rift between the 
Stone Zoo and Franklin Park Zoo. This zoo 
is the victim of parochial interests.” 

Goldstein said, “Pitting Franklin Park 
against Stone Zoo will kill the zoos, but one 
zoo is not more deserving than the other. We 
need them both. What we need is to privatize 
Stone Zoo. It should be privately owned like 
the Museum of Science and the Boston 
Aquarium .” 

The Stone Zoo Advisory Committee 
welcomes input. Send suggestions and do- 
nations to SZAC ¢/o Stone Zoo. 
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Farrah: alumni success story 


By JANICE BENOIT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It is often difficult to be accepted by a four 
year college when a student’s SAT’s and self- 
esteem are low. 

Maria Farrah was one such student. As a 
young girl, she grew up in Methuen and went 
to public school. At a critical time in her life, 
freshman year, her family moved to Lawrence, 
and she began school at St. Mary’s. 

Farrah had difficulty acclimating herself to 
the new school because it was more restrictive 
than her old school. 

“I came from a free thinking, progressive 
family which always encouraged me to be 
creative and expressive,” she said. 

Class hysterical: She still remembers her 
first day in religion class. 

“They said, “Farrah, read page ...’ 

“I said, ‘Okay. The book of Job 
(pronouncing it wrong). The whole class 
broke up in hysterics. It was the book of Job, 
but I didn’t know it. 

“T had to take religion, which I often 
flunked. I didn’t understand the plane on 
which it was taught.” 

Other than being on the tennis team for 
four years, Farrah didn’t participate in extra- 
curricular activities. Neither was she motivated 
to study. 

Assaid by many lackluster graduates, Farrah 
reiterates, “I was bored. I didn’t realize how 
important it was to get good grades in high 
school.” 

Farrah’s.sister Jeanne also went to NECC. 

Excellent student: Farrah said, “Jeanne 
had an excellent experience at NECC. She 
graduated cum laude from Worcester State 
College, went to law school and is now a 
lawyer. 

Despite her sister’s good experience at 
NECC, Farrah’s expectations were low. 

“When you only get B’s and C’s, mostly 
C’s, you don’t feel that you have the mental 
capacity to burn the track up.” 

She also heard NECC was like a big high 
school. 

To add to her lack of self-confidence, all 
her friends were going to Boston College or 
Boston University. They all got high marks 
on the college boards and were living away 
from home. Farrah wasn’t accepted by the 
four-year schools she applied to. 


Farrah said, “I left St. Mary’s thinking I 
was below average. I don’t think high school 
brought out the things in me I was good at.” 

In her first semester at NECC, Farrah 
earned a 3.8 quality point average (QPA). It 
was a boostto her confidence level and instilled 
the attitude she could do it again. 

Farrah earned an associate’s degree in 
deafness communication, now called 
interpreter training. 

“NECC was good for me in many ways,” 
Farrah said. “It gave me attainable goals, and 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY is a big concern for 
NECC graduate Maria Farrah, left. In 
one of many parts of her program, 
motorists at Haverhill’s Central Plaza 
are warned about traffic regulations, 
above. 


a healthy perspective on why I was in school, 
not just for a degree, but as a learning 
experience. It was challenging. I never felt 
challenged in high school.” 

Farrah was surprised at how well she did 
her first semester. She thought, ‘Maybe I can 
do it again?’ She did. 

Beautiful campus: “After the second 
semester it became a challenge to keep my 
QPA up,” she said. 

Farrah believes she blossomed at NECC 
for various reasons. 

“First of all, I was in a more open and 
creative atmosphere, and there were men in 
class. It was a healthier atmosphere, the people 
were very friendly, and it was a beautiful 
campus.” 

Farrah appreciated NECC when she 


transferred to the University of Hawaii and 
had a class with 650 students in it. 

“I realized I was much more special in a 
small school. I wasn’t one of so many 
thousands. I don’t think I ever would have 
finished college if I hadn’t begun at NECC. 

“T wouldn’t have made it in a lecture hall 
with 500 students. NECC addressed my needs 
that needed to be addressed in high school.” 

In addition to larger classes in Hawaii, 
Farrah found it difficult to find affordable 
housing, and she became homesick. She soon 
transferred to the U- Mass, Boston, where she 
graduated with a bachelor’s degree in theater 
arts and literature in December 1984. 

Presently, Farrah is working toward her 
MBA at the University of Lowell. 

Broadcast work: Following graduation 
in 1984, she interned with Kurt Gowdy 
Broadcasting (KGB) for four months, then 
worked at the Lawrence Eagle Tribune tor six 
months and the returned to KGB when 
called to be a copywriter. 

Farrah said the job was demanding 60 
hours per week. In 1988, when the 
opportunity arose to work for Saving Lives 
Traffic Program, she took the job as 
coordinator. 

“This job seemed to encompass all the 
skills I had from working in media: public 
relations, promotions, planning, and hands 
on work,” 

As for NECC, Farrah said, “I believe the 
staff and experience are most conducive to 
doing well, and excelling. They don’t make it 
easy for you, .but they are 
accommodating. 

“They take a real interest in working out 
your schedule, providing transportation and 
handicap accessibility and giving academic 
help. I was in the math lab every week.” 

Some people say having a degree from 
NECC isn’t worth much when transferring to 
another college. It’s easy to graduate with a 
high QPA. 

Farrah said, “I have the opportunity to 
work with people from Brandeis and Boston 
University. People know itis a good degree to 
have. 

“Your there (NECC). Get a degree. Burn 
the track up. Go to another school. Burn the 
track up there. Then get a good job, make lots 
of money and look back and laugh at everybody 
who said NECC is a kindergarten.” 


more 


Saving Lives Program promotes safety 


By JANICE BENOIT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Federal funding has found a home with the 
Saving Lives Program (SLP) in Haverhill. 

Maria Farrah, SLP coordinator, said, “SLP 
coordinates the efforts of various task forces: 
speeding, drinking and driving, safety belts, 
bicycle, motorcycle and pedestrian safety.” 

SLP isa comprehensive program managed 
by the Govonor’s Highway Safety Bureau 
(GHSB). Itis funded by the National Highway 
Safety Administration and the Commonwealth 
of New York, a privately-funded organization. 

Farrah said, “SLP targets issues like police 
overtime, school educational programs, public 
relations, community awareness, the alcoholic 
beverage serving community, and 
encouraging business to institute employee 
safety belt programs.” 

One way the public is educated is through 
“informational roadblocks.” On Oct. 17, cars 
‘were stopped at Central Plaza in Haverhill 
and given pamphlets on the child passenger 
law in Mass. 

Police officers also hand out pamphlets to 
people they stop. 

Serious injuries: The efforts of volunteers 
have paid off. Based on random digit dial 
phone surveysand direct observational studies, 
Boston University has calculated serious 
injuries in Haverhill have decreased 30 percent 
and fatalities 28 percent, while other cities 
only declined 2 percent. 

SLP also promotes NECC’S motorcycle 
rider education course (MREC) which is 
offered through the GHSB. 

Farrah said, “The program is targeted to 
the 19 year-old who likes to go fast. “Fifty 
percent of the crashes nationwide are because 


Maria Farrah 
on the 


Saving Lives Program 


“The program is targeted to 
the 19 year-old who likes to go 
fast. sf . 


“Fifty percent of the crashes 
nationwide are because the 
driver is impaired with 
drugs, alcohol, medication or 
exhaustion.” 


the driver is impaired with drugs, alcohol, 
medication or exhaustion.” 

The course will address all aspects of 
motorcycle laws and safety. Students must 
possess either a current motorcycle operator’s 
license or a motorcycle learner’s permit, be 18 
years or older and physically be capable of 
operating the vehicle. 

According to the Phaneuf Insurance 
Agency Inc., Haverhill, aten percent discount 
is given on items 1-8 if the principle has 
completed an approved motorcycle rider 
training program. NECC’s program is 
approved for such a discount. _ ; 

SLP will offer scholarships for the program, 


which resumes Spring 1991. These will be 
given ona application basis only. They are not 
based on financial need. 

Notice of the scholarships will be given to 
the newspapers, motorcycle dealerships and 
clubs, driving schools, and the registry. 

Highest average: According to the 
Motorcycle Safety Foundations, 
“Motorcyclists have the highest average speed 
at 75.4 mph ofany vehicle ticketed for speeding 
nationally.” 

Farrah says, “Speeding is everyone’s 
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problem. Last year in this state 269 people 
died in car crashes where the leading 
contributor to the crash was speed. This 
replaces drunk driving, which placed second, 
with 238 persons killed. 

“The bottom line is speeding is a crime, 
and unfortunately more than half ofits victims 
are not the speeders themselves. 

“So the next time you feel the urge to flash 
your headlights to warn speeders of upcoming 
speed traps ... don’t. You could be saving a 
lites? 
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needed to combat drug addiction 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Drug addiction involves a physical dependency on drugs. The 
abuse of any substance is subject to the individual’s choice of 
action. 

A NECC pamphlet regarding addiction says the misuse ofa 
drug can lead to addiction. It becomes an obsession. Use may 
become compulsive and dominate a person’s life. 

Jane Bradley, NECC personal counselor, said, “I think 
perhaps it’s a widespread problem on campus. I believe there is 
more use with students than we are even aware of. 

Affects people: “Alcohol is a drug, but it’s legal. It affects 
the way a person thinks. It slows the reflexes, impedes judgment, 
and releases inhibition. People tend to feel more social when 
drinking. 

Alcohol, the most widely abused drug, involves a pattern of 
pathological use with some people. An inability to cut down or 
stop drinking can lead to binges and blackouts. A tolerance to 
alcohol can also develop, leading to an increased intake. 

John Miller, Team Coordinating Agency (TCA) counselor, 
said, “There is no real reason why a person abuses a drug. It’s 
complicated. It’s a multi-variable problem. You can’t look at the 
cause and effect. Treatment starts from what you’re doing and 
tries to get to where you want to be.” 

Violent behavior: The use of alcohol may cause a person to 
become violent while drinking. For some, drinking may keep an 
already violent pezson from behaving violently. 

Bradley said, “Any type of drug is used because of peer 
pressure, the appearance of being accepted. Someone uses it so 


he may enjoy himself more, when in fact, it becomes more of a 
problem. It’s used in the sense of a crutch. 

Addiction is a disease. Studies in genetics have been done on 
children of alcoholics raised in non-alcoholi¢ homes. The 
children’s chance of addiction is increased, although the ques- 
tion of addiction due to learned effect is still uncertain. 

“With many individuals it becomes an addiction. It is 
chemically addictive as well as physically addictive. Dependency 
on any substance for any reason is addiction,” Bradley said. 

According to the National Medical Enterprise (NME), co- 
caine is a mood elevator and stimulant which is abused by many 
socioeconomic groups. 

“It compounds the problem. If someone feels his /her life is 
out of control, this will really add to it,” Bradley said. 

Cocaine causes a short lived intense high, and it and may also 
cause mood swings, paranoid psychosis and sensory hallucinations. 

Drug dependency: Many people who seek treatment for 
cocaine abuse must also be treated for the use of other substances. 

“Students with a dependency on a drug who see it as a 
problem, are receiving the help they need. I refer a student to an 
outside therapy group. Everything is confidential,” Bradley said. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) and Narcotics Anonymous 
(NA), are two types of self-help organizations. Members meet 
regularly to help individuals recover from their own addictions. 

Miller said, “At, TCA, we work with people in groups or 
alone. For most, therapy works when it is family-oriented. 
Having the family involved produces the best and lasting results. 
There is a 90 percent chance of relapse, and most return to 
treatment. It’s not a permanent thing. It’s not a one-time 
solution.” 


‘Fred’ talks about his problem, 
attempts to beat alcoholism 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Fred sits in a comfortable reclining chair. He holds a lit cigarette 
in one hand and a cup of coffee in the other. At age 40, he’s a 
recovering alcoholic. 

“Alcohol’s my drug of choice,” he said. “Everyone has one. 
I didn’t start out as an alcoholic. I started drinking at 15. It 
wasn’t a problem for me. I drank like ‘normal’ people. 

“A good addict will try anything once,” he said. “I found that 
I could use cocaine and drink more. I abused prescription drugs; 
I'd use twice as many. A lot of people abuse diet pills and 
tranquilizers 

Progressive drinking: “Addiction is a progressive disease. 
It’s not a question of what you drank or who much, but what it 
did to your life. As it progressed, I abused it on a regular basis. 
Everything centered around drinking. 

“Being a good alcoholic, I had friends who drank like I did. 
I drank with younger people because they liked drinking the way 
I did. 

“The last few years of heavy drinking I didn’t care. I always 


worked because if] didn’t, on Friday I wouldn’t have a paycheck 
to dnnk with. On Tuesday I’d borrow money because I blew it 
on beer. 

Mind affected: “You don’t see what happens around you. 
Alcohol affects the way you think and what you do. As an 
alcoholic, I didn’t know there was another way of life. 

“The first time I was stopped for DWI the cop told me to let 
my girlfriend drive. We went to another bar and had more drinks. 
I drove home. I forgot I had been stopped hours before. The 
disease told me it was okay to keep driving. 

“T stopped because I got arrested for DWI, which has become 
nonacceptable. I stopped for the wrong reasons and ended up 
drinking again. 

“T reached bottom. I realized I was an alcoholic and an addict. 
I finally admitted it. It was a relief. I could do something about 
this disease. I’l] never be cured.” 

“My treatment is AA. I go to remind myself of where I could 
be. It’s taken me seven years to clear up my problems. 

“My last high was a year and a half ago. I haven’t had a drink 
in over three and a half years. Hopefully, as long as I keep doing 
the right thing, I can have a decent life.” 


‘David’ fights recovery battie 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


David sits in the corner of the room. He prefers the floor. He 
plays nervously with a bottle in his hands. At 34, he is a 
recovering alcoholic. 

“Tt was just a coincidence that I ended up using drugs,”he 
said. “A bunch of people were over the house and and a person 
had some stuff and I figured ‘Why not.’ I had never tried it 
before, that’s how it started. 

“Tt was both alcohol and drugs. The greater preference was 
alcohol because it was easier to get. My alcohol abuse went on 
for 15 years,” he said. 

“Strangely enough,over New Year’s I had been drinking all 
weckend and had some coke at the time. Come that Tuesday,I 
had to go back to work. I had a few when I got up in the morning. 
I started going to work, got half way there and ended up tuming 
around and going home. 

“I wanted a place where I could get away from everything and 
dry out, but also a place that had education about it. The place 
I went to was really good. Hampstead has a 28 day program. I 
would only agree to stay two weeks, but I ended up being there 
for seven weeks,” he said. 

“The first couple of days I was in lock-up. There was no way 


Time to quit 


“Only you can decide when you want to 
stop. You have to be the one who wants it. 
The littlest thing can set you off,” he said. 


in or out unless some one unlocked the door. 

“ Then there was what is called an entry unit, where I went 
to a series of different classes. Because I used both alcohol and 
drugs, they had a special class for that and stress classes,” he said. 

“It will be 21 months for me being clean at the fourth of 
October. 

“Only you can decide when you want to stop. You have to be 
the one who wants it. The littlest thing can set you off,” he said. 

“The one thing I did learn was that as heavily as you were 
using when you stopped, that’s just how you’re going to end up. 
There is no real starting point once you go back to using.” 


Many problems cr 
NECC’s Counseling Center offers a piace to start on j 


Few rape 
to police 


By ANNEMARIE LEE O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


According to a report released by the FBI, one out of three 
women in America will become a victim of sexual assault. 

“Sara,” a student at NECC, was 17 when she was raped three 
years ago. That day she had gone to Boston with her friends and 
was supposed to go to a party that night, but she never got there. 

“T had gone out with my friends that day and on the way back 
they decided that they wanted to stop by a friends house,” Sara 
said. “I wanted to go home and my friends told me it was on the 
way and don’t worry about it so I went along.” 

According to Sara, when they got to the house there were two 
boys outside and both of them had been drinking. 

Alcohol involved: “As soon as we arrived I knew something 
was going to happen because they were extremely drunk,” Sara 
said. “They tried to get my friend and she got away. 

“Then one of the guys started hitting on me and he appeared 
to be a nice guy, and I had a misjudgment of character because 
then he just picked me up and I couldn’t get away from him,” she 
said. 

During this time, Sara’s friend was outside with her boyfriend 
and didn’t think anything was going on, but at that point Sara 
was forced into a bedroom where they told her they would kill 


Rape victim te 


By ANNEMARIE L. O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter “ 
Rape is the fastest growing crime in the country. 

According to FBI statistics, every three minutes a woman is 
raped in this country, and 25 percent of girls age 18 have been 
raped. j 

Statistics also state that one out of four women will become 
the victim of a completed rape at some point in her lifetime. — 

Rosa Alicea, a counselor at the Women’s Resource Center i 
Lawrence, said, “Most of the rapes committed are by someone 
the victim knew.” 
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if she didn’t do what she was told. 

‘I was so scared I couldn’t even scream...they had a butter 
fe to my throat,” Sara said. 

Authorities notified: Eventually Sara managed to get out of 
house, went to a neighbor’s house and called her friend to 
1 get her. From there they went to another friend’s house 
told him what happened, and he convinced Sara to call the 
ice. 

Because the rape happened in Hampstead N.H., she reported 
) the police there. After she gave her statement to the police, 
was taken to Parkland Hospital. 

“After it happened I just denied the whole thing,” Sara said. 
vas saying, ‘It happened, it’s in the past’.” 

However, when the court proceedings started, Sara said she 
iced a change in herself. 

‘I was hesitant and emotional. Then I found someone who 
sed me through the whole ordeal, and he went to court with 
n 
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Transfer plans: Today, Sara is 20 and looks forward to 
sferring to another school. She is currently working at a local 
io station. 

‘I think the situation made me grow up alot and it made me 
ize that life isn’t always fun and games,” she said. “You have 
’e careful about who you hang around with.” 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


There is no simple answer as to why teenagers commit suicide. 

Itis a world-wide phenomenon, yet in the United States it has 
become anepidemic. According to Youth Suscideby Brent Haffin 
and Katherine Frandsen, over 30,000 Americans kill themselves 
each year. Five to seven thousand are adolescents. 

Jane Bradley, NECC personal counselor said, “What I find is 
a lot of shame associated with suicide. It’s important to talk 
about it. Suicide isn’t a secret that should be kept. 

“There are students on campus who have come to me with 
feelings of suicide. What may seem a minor event to many, may 
lead a person to suicide. They feel like a failure and become 
overwhelmed,” Bradley said. 

Big problem: According to Youth Suicide magazine, suicide 
is now the second leading cause of death among young adults, 
second only to accidents. 

Nearly 550 suicides are reported annually in Massachusetts. 
Fifteen young adults per day commit suicide. A teenager com- 
mits suicide every 90 minutes. 

Four out of five people who succeed in committing suicide 
had made at least one previous attempt. 

“Any mention of suicide needs to be taken seriously. People 
have two beliefs that if you ask a person if they are suicidal, you 
put the idea in their head. Or they’re going to commit suicide. 
It’s not true,” Bradley said 

“The other is that ifa person talks about it, they’re not going 
to kill themselves. They’re using it as a threat. Take it seriously. 

End the pain: “Young people don’t believe suicide is 
permanent. They see it as an end to the pain. It’s quick and easy. 
But it’s an end to everything,” she said. 

According to Youth Suicide, in the last 30 years the suicide 
rate of those 15 to 24 years old has increased by 300 percent for 
boys. The rate for girls has jumped 200 percent in the past 25 
years. Teenage girls constitute 15 percent of all suicides while 
teenage boys constitute 20 percent. 

The suicide rate of teenage boys in the United States now 
surpasses those of all other nations in the world. 

“I find that the media makes it seem very romantic. It 
becomes very appealing,” Bradley said. 

Luis Amadeo, M.A. emergency and assessment specialist at 
Center For Life Management (CFLM), said, “I think that 
teenagers in general glorify suicide, especially when they’re 
depressed. I think it comes from the notion that they aren’t 
mature about death, but I don’t see media glorifying suicide.” 

The National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS) has 
predicted that by the year 2000 there will be an increase of 94 
percent in suicide rates for 15 to 19 year-olds and a 114 percent 
increase for 20 to 24 year-olds. 

Rising again: “The suicide rate did go down in the 80s, but 
it has risen. Some reasons may be the availability of firearms, drug 
and alcohol abuse,” Amadeo said. 

According to the Youth Suicide National Center (YSNC), 
nearly 1,700 teenagers took their own lives in 1988. In 1960, the 
figure was 475; in 1970 it was 1,123. The rate has gone from less 
than three per 100,000 to nearly 12 per 100,000. 

According to an article by Rob Walker ofthe Richmond Times 
Dispatch, 64 public and private institutions of higher learning, 
including senior and two-year schools, reported a total of 34 
suicides in school years from 1982-83 to 1986-87. In addition, 
4,322 students had been diagnosed with clinical depression and 
6,077 with other types of depression. 

There are four types of stress that may propel self-destruction: 
confusion and concern over sexuality; parental pressure to 
achieve academically or in athletics; personal loss; and an at- 
tempted or successful suicide in the family or a peer group. 

Suicide warning signs include: 

Q) suicide threats; 

Q previous suicide attempts; 

Q) statements revealing a desire to die; 

QO a preoccupation with and asking questions about death; 
QO getting affairs in order; 


5 her story of fright, terror 


However, in spite of the growing numbers of rapes, only 5- 
percent of all cases are reported to the police. 

‘If it was date rape and you were seeing someone for a few 
nths and he rapes you, who is going to believe you because 
were dating him,” Alicea said. “If it happened within the 
ily it would be worse because they don’t want to disrupt the 
ily or they are embarrassed.” 

Another reason why more cases aren’t reported is that of all 
>s reported to the police only about 6-11 percent of the cases 
it in a conviction. 

*They hear about the justice system and how many cases are 


actually prosecuted and how many of the assailants are sent to 
jail,” Alicea said. 

According to Alicea, the victims feel guilty and ashamed and 
as a result they won’t talk about it or they will deny that it ever 
happened. 

Also, if the victims don’t talk about it or don’t receive any 
counseling, they could suffer severe depression, anxiety, isola- 
tion, and guilt. This could also lead to alcohol and drug abuse and 
in some cases suicide attempts. 

For more information on rape, contact the Women’s Resource 
Center at 685-3239 in Lawrence or 373-4041 in Haverhill. 
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QO) giving personal effects away; 

Q personality changes or odd behavior; 

Q withdrawal, apathy, moodiness, anger, crying, sleepless- 
ss, lack of appetite; 

Q) loss of interest in usual activities; 

Q) tendency toward isolation; 

Q) statements about hopelessness, helplessness or worthless- 
ness; 
Q) mental depression; 

Q and sudden appearance of happiness and calmness after a 
period of some of the characteristics listed above. 

Bradley said, “Ifa student comes to me with the thought of 
suicide, I assess how suicidal they are. I will call a mental health 
facility in their area and make sure they get help immediately. 

“I can’t stress enough, suicide has to be taken seriously. It’s 
not a game,” she said. 

Amadeo said, “There are always signs, but the question is, 
how closely are you looking? The person always makes some type 
of statement or preparation. 

“Suicide meets the criteria of an epidemic. There are a 
multitude of factors as to why someone commits suicide. The 
most common are loneliness and depression,” he said 

“Tt’s safe to say that ifa person talks about committing suicide 
or attempts it, it’s a cry for help. There is an ambivalence to it. 
One minute they may say they want to die, then they really don’t 
know. The ambivalence is a sign of high suicide fatality. It’s 
always expressed in some way,” Amadeo said. 

“There is no one social class that is at risk. Any one may 
attempt suicide. 

“CEL offers an emergency team to cover a 24 hour phone 
line, crisis intervention where we see the person to evaluate the 
situation. A person may come in every day until we can stabilize 
the situation. Hospitalization may be recommended,” he said 

“There may be the need for involuntary hospitalization if the 
person seems to be a threat to himself. We also have in-patient 
or out-patient services,” Amadeo said. 
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Earn transfer credits towards your degree. 


While other people are wasting their holiday 
break this winter, worrying about their future, 
you can be doing something positive about yours. 


For the first time, the University of Lowell is 
offering an intensive, 3-week Winter Interses- 
sion. Choose from a range of credit and non- 
credit courses that can accelerate your degree 
program, or prepare you for the highly competitive 
marketplace 


Credit courses: Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing Technology, Computers, Management, Music. 


Non-credit courses: Workshops in career 
development, job search techniques, self- 
assessment and Lotus 1-2-3 


Cost: An affordable $85.00 per credit. 


Call 934-2480 for a Winter Intersession 
Bulletin and registration form, or fill out the 
coupon below. University of Lowell, Division of 
Continuing Education, Winter Intersession, One 
University Avenue, Lowell, MA 01854 


University of Lowell 
Continuing Education 


Address: 
City: 
Phone: ( ) 
College: 


The University of Lowell is an Affirmative Action/Equal 
Oppontunity/Titie IX University 


Do something great for yourself, and 
still have plenty of time left for fun! 
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By LAURIE GADSBY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Recently students in first through sixth grade at Salisbury 
Memorial School reported to their classrooms and received 
quite a shock. 

. Because of local and state revenue reductions, nearly half 
of the teacher’s jobs were eliminated. The students were left 
with no art, gym, music or computer, and the average class size 
increased from 21 to 41students. 

Carla Collins, a parent who works part-time at the school, 
said, “It’s a tragedy, and no one wants to imagine tragedy.” 

If a Proposition 2 1/2 override attempt doesn’t pass on 
Dec. 4, the school will be in turmoil for the rest of the year. 

At a school committee meeting on Oct. 29, committee 
member Fred Knowles proposed closing the school for a 
month and extending classes until the end of June. 

No support: Knowles said no real learning would take place 
in overcrowded classrooms, and it would be an unnecessary 
disruption to education. His proposal was not supported by 
parents or other committee members because if the override 
doesn’t pass, it will be harder on students for the rest of the 
year. 

Gerald Kohn, Salisbury superintendent of schools, 
recommended cutting busing to within 1 1/2 miles of the 
school. This would save $17,000 in yearly transportation 
costs. 

Kohn said the school is not legally obligated to provide 
busing within 2 or more miles of the school. 

He said he would ask the police to have extra men on duty 
in Salisbury Square in the morning and afternoon because it 
is their responsibility to ensure safety. 

This recommendation received negative reactions from 


Salisbury 
schools 
rocked 


Overcrowding problem 
may be relieved Dec. 4 


parents, and it was turned down by the comumnittee. 

Cutting two buses would save $2,500 in transportation 
costs this month. 

Céomimittee member Russ Murray said, “You can’t put a 
dollar amount on a child’s injury or life.” 

Dangerous location: The Salisbury Memorial School is 
located near Salisbury Square, which is notorious for accidents. 
Bordering the school are routes 1 and 110. 

To make up the money for busing, Kohn recommended 
totally eliminating Virginia Beal’s position. It was previously 
proposed to make the second grade teacher’s position part— 
time. 


Beal and another second-grade teacher, Maureen Adams, 
appealed because of the special needs of second-grade students. 
Beal said the students don’t just need academic education; 
they also need emotional support. 

“T have not once shed a tear for my job, but when I can’t 
sleep at night, I can see the faces of every one of those 
children,” she said. 

Sacrifices made: Beal and Adams convinced committee 
members to give up their salaries and travel expenses to 
provide a month of part-time work for Beal, who has only five 
years to go until her retirement. 

Fourth-grader Tiffany Mercer is writing a letter to the 
school committee, telling how she feels about the budget 
cuts. Her friend is writing a letter to the local newspaper. 

Although she knew she would have 42 kids in her class, 
reality didn’t really hit until! Monday morning. 

“T walked down the hall with my friend, and we looked into 
our old classroom. We both had tears in our eyes. Then it was 
kind of a shock to see 42 kids in a classroom,” Mercer said. 

“You can’t even move. It’s terrible,” she said. 

Mercer’s new class is two fourth-grade classes combined. 
Both teachers had a different curriculum. 

“In social studies, we had to start at page one because the 
other teacher hadn’t even started yet. In my other class, we 
were on page 136. It made all the kids in my old class really 
mad,” she said. 

Hopeful children: Mercer said most of the kids are praying 
for their teachers to come back, and they think if the override 
passes, they will return. 

If her other teacher doesn’t come back, Mercer says she 
will ask her parents to put her in a private school. 

“Well, P’'ve had a terrible, horrible, no good, very bad 
week!” she said. 


Educational partnership helps students 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Will $500 towards tuition inspire someone to 
go to college? AT&T hopes so. 

The company donated $1000 in 
scholarships to Haverhill High School. The 
money was divided into two scholarships, 
which were awarded to students planning to 
attend NECC and major in business. 

AT&T,NECC and Haverhill High School 
entered into a business partnership last year 
designed to help students establish career 
goals. 

Sharon Corignan and Christine Wolfgang, 
both 18, were chosen during the 1989-1990 
school year. 

Scholarship awarded: Julia Faulkner, 
chairperson of the business education 
department at Haverhill High school and of 
the business partnership, said, “The students 
received the scholarships based on academics 
and extra-curricular activities.” 

Corignan said, “I was really excited and 
surprised. I was so glad I got it. There was a 
pretty good chance I wouldn’t get it because 
there was so many applicants.” 

She decided to major in business after 
working for Berube’ Insurance Company, 
which supplied her with books for the se 
mester, 

“Being around, it inspired me,” she said 
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SHARON CORIGAN, AT&T scholarship recipient. 


Corignan decided NECC for several rea- 
sons. 

“It was closer to home, | didn’t want to 
move away this year. I enjoy NECC because 
there aren’t as many students; I thought I 
wouldn’t get the attention.” 

She has succeeded because of her work 
ethic. 


College preceeds: “School and work come 
first. It is mainly for myself. I feel better about 
myself when I do well in school. When I was 
in high school, kids would go to parties and 
get drunk. That’s not my idea of fun,” she 
said. 

Fortunately her boyfriend who attends the 
University of Lowell shares the same view. 


Both are busy people who wait until school 
breaks for socializing. 

“T like to be doing something productive. 
I don’t like to waste time,” she said. 

She hopes to take a vacation this summer. 

Needs to travel: “I haven’t had a vacation 
in so long. I'd like to go out West because I’ve 
always wanted to see what it was like out 
there,” she said. 

Christine Wolfgang , the other recipient, 
was also happy to receive the scholarship. ° 

“T wasn’t superior, nor was I average. I got 
it (partly) because of my activities,”she said. 

Her mom Vicki Wolfgang said, “I was in 
a state of shock.” , 

Wolgang’s mother has attended NECC 
for the past five years training to come 
executive secretary. 

“NECC is a very fine college. Christine 
made her own decision do major in business; 
I didn’t talk her into it,” Mrs. Wolfgang said. 

Christine Wolfgang now juggles four 
courses and a part-time job at Demoulas. 

“On the weekends, I like to go shopping. 
The workload is not a problem,” she said. 

Wynne Bascom, professor, business 
education department, said, “Christine is 
doing just fine in class,” 

Corignan said the scholarship helped her 
attend NECC, 

“It helped me to go to school. It wasa big, 
big thing,” she said. 


Local groups encourage business learnin 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


AT&T, Haverhill High School and NECC 
are helping students to establish career goals. 

This combination was formed through 
the Haverhill Business Education 
Collaborative, whose main goal is to “enhance 
both the quality ofeducation and the business 
climate in the communities served by the 
Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce,” 
according to a pamphlet drawn up by the 
collaborative. 

AT&T?’s role in the business partnership 
led to $1000 in scholarships to Haverhill 
High School. 

Role models: Margaret Raney, co-chair- 
person of the business partnership and the 
department of office technology at NECC, 
said, “AT&T is willing to give $1000 per year 
to promote education at NECC and hopefully 
to improve the business education of the 
students.” 

AT&T also provides guest speakers at the 
junior high, high school and college levels. 

The speakers act as role models for the 
students, and talk about what is out in the real 
world (career—wise), said Jean Poth, chair- 
person, division of business at NECC and 
‘chair of the Haverhill Business Education 


Collaborative: 

AT&T also participates with the Business 
Education Collaborative by tracking the 
students at the junior high level into high 
school. 

Poth said, “ We will come out and visit the 
students, and they can ask us questions,” We 
will be there to assist them with their career 
trends.” 

Raney said the three major points ofinterest 
of the partnership are: 

1. to let students know what business has 
to offer them; 

2. to let students know the importance of 
planning a career early; 

3. to let students see the importance of 
getting that direction with some financial 
support. 

Form partnerships: For example, the 
business partnership brought Haverhill High 
School students to the NECC campus and 
teamed them up with college students. 

“We feel there are so many students that 
register, that have no idea where they’re 
going or why they’re going. We want them to 
be aware of the possibilities,” Raney said. 

Other businesses and schools have formed 
partnerships similar to this through the 
collaborative. 

Three years ago, it started with six mem- 


bers and three business partnerships. It now 
has 52 members and 20 business partnerships, 

Ways to help: Businesses can contribute 
to the school in a number of ways. 

“We did not form the Business Education 
Collaborative to see how much money we 
could get from business. We pulled it together 
to have people share resources, to get the 
community involved in working with the 
school systems, to be role models for the 
students and to try to mold our leaders of 
tomorrow,” Raney said. 

For example, some businesses have set up 
a bank in the middle schools. They come in 
once a week and teach the kids how to save 
money, as well as other principles. Others are 
teaching students as low as the third grade 
computer systems. Many provide field trips. 

Working together: The Business Educa- 
tion Collaborative’s purpose is to make the 
businesses more visible and have them work 
together with the teachers to give the students 
a perspective on career goals, Poth said. 

“No matter where you are employed you 
need business skills. You need to be able to 
organize, to be able to communicate,” Poth 
said. 

The collaborative speaks generically con- 
cerning programs that are available. 

“We probably give two or three more 
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JEAN POTH, chairperson, business di- 
vision. 


sentences in business, but we are not saying to 
students, this is the only career out there. We 
are trying to open their scope. We are saying 
‘this is what’s available. Set your goals; we’ll 
be there to assist you with your career’,” she 
said. 

The Haverhill Business Collaborative is 
branching out and letting everyone in the 
Merrimack Valley know about its services. A 
one minute public service announcement is 
aired each hour on WHAY stating the group’s 
purpose, and NECC’s involvement. 
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Speed causes injuries 


On and off-campus accidents due to reckless driving 


By ZACHARY SIMMONS 

Observer Staff Reporter 

Gas and brake pedals were pounded as some NECC students 
joined the stream of cars on their daily escape from the college 
parking lots. 

In the next minute, an accident occurred. The third 
reported accident since the fall semester started, it follows 
another which sent a womanto the hospital to check for a 
concussion. 

Rash of accidents: Since fall 1988, there have been nine 
reported accidents on campus, not including the latest, with 
damages totaling over $7,700. This doesn’t include summer 
classes, medical expenses or hit and run accidents. 

Many accidents go unreported or are cleared up by the 
students before security can get to them. 

Richard Lemelin, security captain, said, “Fortunately, 
there have been no serious injuries. People are in a rush; 
they’re speeding and not paying attention. It’s always been a 
bottleneck at the end of the parking lot.” 

The speed limit on NECC’s grounds is 15 mph. One sign 
is posted by the sidewalk alongside C-Building. The limit on 
Elliot Street isn’t posted, but because it’s thickly settled, it’s 
set at 30 mph. Kenoza Street’s limit is 25 mph according to 
one paint-splashed sign at the top of the street. 

Speed bumps: “I’d like to see more speed limit signs and 
speed bumps (in the parking lot),” Lemelin said. “It’s state 
property and the laws are the same as on any highway.” 


Officer Philip Burns of the Haverhill Police department - 


regularly sets speed traps around the campus. Local residents 
have complained about speeders on Elliott Street and Kenoza 
Street, especially after classes get out. 

“The problem is that the speed limit is posted only at the 
top of Kenoza Street, nowhere else,” Burns said. “The first 
week I was here, I was writing 10 to 12 citations over a two 
to three hour period. I see students speeding after every class 
on the hour, every hour. 

“The average leeway for a cop is ten miles over the limit,” 
Burns said. “The average speed is 35 mph. How much leeway 
I give depends on my mood and the road conditions. A car 
doing 45 mph with a good road surface, good tires and good 
brakes takes 96 feet to stop, the average distance between two 
houses. The fine for the first ten miles over the limit is $50. For 


Dick Lemelin 


“Fortunately, there have been no serious 
injuries. People ave in a rush; they’ve 
speeding and not paying attention. It’s 
always been a bottleneck at the end of the 
parking lot.” 


every mile after that, it’s ten dollars per mile an hour over.” 
Good example: After he spoke, a car went by at 49 mph on 
Kenoza Street. The driver, a NECC student, received a $140 
speeding ticket. 
Students admit to speeding to and from school. Pat Beirne 


got into an accident last year on the way to school because of 


speed and ice. 

“T drive about 40 on Elliot Street and 25 to 30 in the 
parking lot, depending on how late Iam,” Beirne said. “They 
should post the speed limit more. If I knew the limit, I'd 
probably do it.” 

Lisa Mazzone, who goes 35-40 mph on Kenoza Street and 
25-30 mph in the lot, is not aware of the limit. 

Dangerous situation: “After class I’d say that people drive 
faster than coming in,” 
people are walking.” 

Wendy Gosine drives about 20 mph in the lot after class. 

“Sometimes, if I’m trying to get a parking space, people 
go faster trying to beat me to it. That kind ofirks me,” she said. 
“I’ve never seen the speed limit sign. The limit is too low; 
people want to get places fast.” 

Depending on how late she is, Chris Napolitano usually 
goes 30-40 mph on Elliot Street. She now slows down 
because of an accident she had during the summer session. 

“T was stopped to take a left on Elliot Street,” she said. 
“The guy didn’t see I had to let cars go by. He hit me going 
50 to 60 mph.” 


she said. “It could be dangerous if 


Slow down 
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IN A HEAVILY congested area on campus, the speed 
limit is set at 15 mph. 


Late students: As Tony Durso drives 30-35 mph in the 
parking lot, unaware of the speed limit, he notices other 
speeders. 

“Everybody is ina rush to get here,” he said. “Everybody’s 
always late.” 

Beth Reusch goes “as fast as the cars in front of me,” 
she says is 30-35 mph in the parking lot. 

“No one ever stops coming on to Elliott Street,” 
said. 


which 


Reusch 


Speaker i issues environmental warning 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


discussed the depletion of the ozone layer and 
its problems with the greenhouse effect and 


a decentralization so the 
communities can get involved,” he said. 


needs to be 


C. Evans photo 
ROBERT BEAUDOIN, Gallaudet Center 
guest speaker. 


A lecture on the environment was recently 
sponsored by the Gallaudet University 
Regional Center at NECC, the Support 
Services for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
People and the Speech and Hearing 
Foundation of Mass. 

The guest speaker, Robert Beaudoin, a 
second year graduate student at Clark 
University in Worcester, is currently studying 
for his master’s degree in environmental 
technology and assessment. 

Many people don’t realize the dangerous 
situation at hand, he said. 

“T think it is very important that we do 
something about the environment. We’re 
making a lot of bad choices and a lot of bad 
decisions. If things are not changed, then 
we’re going to have some major environmental 
problems for the next 15 to 20 years.” 

Environmental problems: He also 


Class Cancellations 


are announced on the following stations: 


WBZ 1030 AM BOSTON 

WBCN 104 FM BOSTON 

WCAP 980 AM LOWELL 

WCCM 800 AM LAWRENCE 
WCGY 93.7 LAWRENCE 

WEEI 590 AM BOSTON 

WESX 1230 AM SALEM 

WHAV 1490 AM HAVERHILL 
WHDH 850 AM BOSTON 

WLLH 1400 AM LAWRENCE, LOWELL 
WNCGG 1450 AM NEWBURYPORT 
WRKO 680 AM BOSTON 

WBZ TV 4 BOSTON 

WCVB TV 5 BOSTON 

WHDH TV 7 BOSTON 


Or call NECC’s School Announce- 
ment Number at 508-374-5800 


global warming. Beaudoin feels it is a vicious 
cycle. 

The greenhouse effect happens when fossil 
fuels (coal, oil, natural gas) get released into 
the atmosphere, putting a hole in the ozone 
layer which is slowly getting thinner. 

Thus, the sun has less ofa filter system and 
like a greenhouse the suns rays get trapped in 
the stratosphere, creating a global warming. 

In 15 to 20 years, the average temperature 
around the world could rise as high as ten 
degrees. This may have devastating effects on 
how crops are harvested because the whole 
harvest industry will have to change its 
methods of farming and animal control. 

This will happen slowly for the next couple 
of years unless humans do something to 
conserve energy and increase environmental 
awareness. 

“For recycling to be successful, we need 
programs set up in the communities. There 


Jeff Knight, NECC student and member 
ofthe Student Environmental Coalition, said, 
“We need to get more people involved, and 
we need to make people aware of what’s 
going on.” 

Other sources: “Because of the Perisan 
Gulf crisis I believe, much like in the late 70s, 
renewables like solar and wind along with 
other alternative uses of energy will be used,” 
Beaudoin said. 

Students can help in many ways. 

“One thing to do would be to get involved 
with the college professors,” he said. “Try to 
see what type of (recycling) programs can be 
started on campus... Start with basic simple 
ideas to get people motivated on an issue. 

“If you make students aware, it will make 
the administration aware resulting in some 
form of action,”Beaudoin said. “Each 
individual can have a tremendous effect on 
what happens.” 
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By STEVE GIGLIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Recycling papers, plastics, cans and anything 
recyclable can lead to extra money for unused 
trash. Large corporations are doing it, and 
local towns and cities are doing it to prove 
they are as concerned about the environment 
as anyone. 

Coca-Cola of New England, which has a 
distribution building in Salem, N.H., has 
been recycling since the start of the Massa 
chusetts bottle bill. Behind the warehouse, 
large amounts of plastic-bagged aluminum 
cans wait for pickup. 

Larry Waite, of Coca-Cola New England 
said, “I know that at one time we were very 
supportive ofa New Hampshire organizations 
such as, Keep New Hampshire Beautiful, or 
something like that. We have gone away from 
the glass bottles and now we’re in the two 
liter, which is more damaging than cans are. 
Plastic isn’t biodegradable in the dumps. The 
law wants to ban them; that’s why we use 
aluminum cans.” | 

Supermarket efforts: Grocery stores such } 
as Shaw’s, offer five cents per paper bag when | 
customers reuse them. Shaw’s plastic bags are 
also recyclable and biodegradable. 

North Andover picks up newspapers one 


week before the end ofthemonth. Bernadette |} | REC YCLING 
Curran, of the North Andover Highway } \ Y 
Dept. said.” The town will pick up newspa aes \ < 
pers, magazines, any kind of paper product.” Ny Ww 7 
Where and how do residents put their \idi / “a 
x \ A tt Ad \ hl tg 
papers: f F f 
Oe ae 4 A 


“The same place as they leave their regular 
rubbish,” she said. “The residents can put out 
their newspapers in brown paper bags or just 
bundle them up. The job is separated between 
two trucks. One picks up the trash, while the 
other picks up paper.” 

How much does the town get paid for 
returning its papers and where does the money 
go? 

Curran said, “I believe it’s something like 


béo 


10 to 20 dollars per ton. The money we get 
back goes back into the town’s fund.” 
Local sevices: Other towns also collect 
recyclable materials. Haverhill residents can 
call 374-2312 for pick-up dates. Methuen 


ye YOu 


disseth.. 


residents should contact the Department of 


For more information 
about humane alternatives 
to animal dissection 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


DISSECTION HOTLINE 1-800-922-FROG 
A student outreach project of the Animal Legal Defense Fund 


C7, 


in classrooms, 1} 


ling work 
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Paper can be recycled 


Public Works at 794-3229. 

In Lawrence, a recycling company has 
operated since 1953. Inside the Newark At 
lantic Paperboard Corp. are enormous 
machines reminiscent of the textile machines 
in Lowell. 

Andover, North Andover, Methuen, 
Reading and Salem take papers to the plant. 

“It’s a sin what people are doing to our 


trees today; 17 trees to make one ton of 


board,” said George DeFosses in an angry 
tone. “When they strip a tree they really 
murder it — the only thing they really don’t 
use are the roots. 

“They pull the roots out and put them in 
a landfill where they rot,” he said. “Then they 
replant another little tree. It takes 25 years for 
another tree to grow.” 

Old paper: The process in recycling is 
broken down into several steps. First, the 
paper is sorted out and cleaned putting it in 
liquid form where it is separated from its 
original color. In this form, it can take many 
shapes when hardened. 

The liquid pulp is then pressed between 


two rollers and heated to form sheets of 


paper. Its size and thickness can be measured 
by computers. Finally, the paper is cut ac 
cording to product demand. 

Where do the majority of the trees come 
trom? 

“In this area, Maine Vermont, New 
Hampshire, but we don’t use virgin stock 


here,” DeFosses said. Virgin stock is made of 


pure pulp of a tree. Some of the company’s 
that use recycled paper are Milton Bradley, 
Gillette and Prince Macaroni and Spaghetti. 
Many companies don’t use recycled paper. 
“Fast foods,” he said. “They’re knocking 
all your trees down. You look at their boxes 
and they’re made of pure virgin stock.” 
Campus activities: The Student Envi- 
ronmental Coalition (SEC) is now actively 
involved in recycling at NECC. Karen 
Nardella, club president, said,” We want ev- 
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OLD PAPER is turned into new at the Paperboard Co. in Lawrence. 


Environmental cost 


“75,000 trees are used for the 
Sunday edition of the New 
York Times each week.” 


erybody on campus to be just a little bit aware 
of the environment and ways we can improve 
it here on campus. We need people’s ideas on 
how we can help the environment.” 

The Energy, Environment and the Future 
course is also offered. Peg Hohmann, NECC 
student, said, “This class was excellent, I 
think our eyes opened to the atmosphere and 
the Earth.” 

Topics discussed in class include water 
pollution and acid rain. 

Katherine Puffer, Masspirg member, said, 
“Masspirg (Massachusetts Public Interest 
Research Group) has been actively involved 
in the recycling program with such accom- 
plishments as the 1986 record breaking ap- 
proval of the hazardous waste cleanup initia 
tive. Setting strict deadlines for cleaning up 
state’s toxic waste dumps.” 

What is Masspirg’s position on recycling? 

Legislative action: “Well right now we're 
showing the recycling initiative to the senate, 
and it says it wants all packages to be made out 
of recycled paper, and they want this done by 
1996.” 

According to a pamphlet on recycling 
facts, 75,000 trees are used for the Sunday 
edition ofthe New York Timeseach week. Only 
30 percent are recycled. Recycling paper uses 
60 percent less energy than manufacturing 
paper from virgin timber. 

Recycling metals minimizes the need for 
mining new materials. and decreases damage 
to the wilderness. By recycling, it is. possible 
to cut down the waste stream by 80 percent. 
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Environmental 
Coalition 


Trying to change things for the better 


BY HEATHER GILL 
Staff Reporter 


The Student Environmental Coalition (SEC) 
aims to end careless destruction of the 
environment, starting with the NECC campus. 

The SEC was formed started to raise 
student and faculty awareness about the 
condition of the environment. 

Elaine Mawhinney, creative arts dept. 
chairperson, club founder and adviser, said, 
“T just felt that there were things we could do. 
I think most people have the attitude that it’s 
just too big a problem, and that there was 
nothing that could be done. People think that 
if they don’t recycle one can of Coca-Cola 
that it really won’t matter in the large scheme 
of things, and I just felt people should start 
taking individual responsibility.” 

The Environmental Awareness Office was 
set up two years ago, and then the SEC was 
formed. Mawhinney says the SEC students 
want to get things moving. They’re 
enthusiastic and committed. 

Building year: “Last year it was more ofan 
organization,” she said. “They held some 
bake sales to raise money.We had some 
speakers during Earth Day Week, and we had 
a few exhibits. “We were pretty much getting 
off the ground and getting established and 
accepted as a student activity.” 

When she started up the group for the first 
time in September, it had about ten members. 
Numbers have grown to about 16 in recent 


weeks. 


“There are a lot more students coming up 
to me now and wanting to know about the 
coalition and what they can do to help,” 
Mawhinney said. 


Lawrence 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 
Staff Reporter 

Earth’s environmental future is a topic of 
concern to everyone as communities are doing 
their part to save the future by recycling. The 
city of Lawrence now has several major 
recycling projects underway. 

The first step started last year with a paper 
drive on the third Tuesday of every month. 
The city DPW is now working on projects for 
glass and plastic bottle recycling. A new 
composing plant was just created. 

New projects: DPW Director Ray DiFiore 
and his staff are working on new projects for 
cost savings to the city. 

DiFiore said, “The recycling plan has four 
stages. First was the paper collection. This 


Karen Nardella, SEC president, said when 
she came to NECC she was amazed there was 
no recycling on campus. 

“T found out that Elaine Mawhinney started 
a coalition last year that never really had a 
chance to develop, so I approached her. My 
sole goal in all of this is to make sure that 
recycling is done on campus, and done 
effectively. That takes a lot of cooperation 
from a lot of people,” she said. 

Mawhinney said the SEC is going to 
directly affect the campus this year. 

Saving trees: “Next week we are starting 
a recycling program in which students are 
going to ask faculty to take all their spare 
paper, and instead of throwing it away, to put 
it in certain boxes in each faculty office,” she 
said. “Each faculty member willl fill their box 
with paper that would ordinarily be thrown in 
a waste basket and students will collect them 
at one point and wrap them up. 

“We’ve got someone who will come and 
pick up all this paper and give a small amount 
of money to the student Environmental 
Coalition Fund to do something for the 
environment,” Mawhinney said. 

Jeff Knight, SEC vice president, said, “We 
just want to make it clear that the SEC is our 
own student club. We are not connected to 
any outside groups, lobbying, or otherwise. 
We are trying to stay neutral. If we have 
speakers here, it doesn’t necessarily mean we 
support or endorse them.” 

Apathy trouble: Mawhinney said the 
biggest problem on campus and everywhere 
else is people’s attitudes. 

“T think there is a lot of apathy,” she said. 
“People don’t think anything can happen. 
Then there is another group where they are so 


busy, it’s just not a priority. It’s not that they 
don’t care, it’s just not important to them. 

“They get so caught up in all the other 
things that they do things like use styrofoam, 
because it’s fast and convenient, she said. 

Nardella said, “It might sound too global, 
and they can’t really focus on what to do. We 
want to have something witha firm foundation 
and not just be a flash in the pan. This is the 
only planet we’ve got. We can’t go anywhere 
else.” 

Time needed: Mawhinney believes it’s a 
matter of slowly getting people involved, and 
she believes it’s going to happen. She said it 
can’t be done overnight, but the coalition 
nowis growing into an enthusiastic, energetic 
group. 

The coalition also hopes to cut plastic use 
around campus, in such cases as soft drink 
cups and plastic utensils in the cafeteria. 

“The coalition right now is setting up 
everything that they want to do, and we are 
tackling one thing at a time,” Mawhinney 
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HILLARY MISHEE, Massachusetts 
Public Interest Research Group 
representative, speaks to NECC’s 
Student Environmental Coalition (SEC). 


said. “The first thing we are tackling is all this 
paper that just gets thrown out. We’ve got a 
long list, but we are going to attack each 
problem one at a time.” 

Asked if the SEC will achieve all ofits goals 
this year, Mawhinney said, “A lot depends on 
how the faculty and students respond to this 
first effort. I think they are really going to 
make a dent. Conceivably, they may not get 
to everything that they would like to do, but 
I think they’re going to make a tremendous 
impact. 

“People get caught up in their own affairs 
and they don’t realize that there is a big world 
out there and if we don’t take care of that 
world, then they’re not going to have anymore 
little affairs to take care of because it’s not 
going to be here,” she said. 

Major problem: “It’s that serious. This 
isn’t the boy who cried wolf. Once these 
things get damaged, we can’t get them back. 
We have one ocean. If we ruin it, we don’t get 
another ocean. The same goes for the ozone 
layer. We have to stop it (the destruction) 
now,” Mawhinney said. 

Though politicians are now working on 
environmental problems to some degree, she 
believes the solution starts with the individual’s 
sense of caring. 

“Tf something affects someone personally, 
they’re going to care. Right now they don’t 
see where it’s affecting them personally,” 
Mawhinney said. 


does its part to recycle trash 


saves the city $40 per ton tipping fee. Most 
cities are charged $65-80 per ton for refuse. 

“Second was the removal of white goods 
(refridgerators, dishwashers, etc). Once 
separated, the white goods are sent to a 
salvage yard. 

“Third was the composing plant. Here, 
leaves are collected the day after trash collection 
during the duration of the fall. In the spring 
and summer, we will have similar collections 
for grass and weeds. Once at the Shawseen St. 
plant, the product goes through the winrow 
process to let out the natural gases, and then 
turned into mulch for fertilizer. 

“Fourth is the special furnaces that are in 
the buildings we work and store department 
vehicles. These furnaces burn the oil we remove 


Recycling pays 


PAPER IS recycled at the Newark Atlantic Paperboard Corporation plant in 


Lawrence. 


S. Giglio photo 


from our vehicles when new oil is putin. This 
process saves a 25 cents per gallon removal.” 

Since their inception, the paper drives 
have been highly successful. As soon as the 
last few experiments have been worked out 
the DPW will go full swing into the rest of 
their plan. 

Tipping fee: Asked about tax savings, 
DiFiore said, “Composting saves 17 percent 
of the tipping fee, translating into a $220,000 
tax savings. The separation of white goods 
saves 10 percent of the tipping fee which 
translates into $1 10-120,000 tax savings. Our 
two disposal facilities are Ogden Martin for 
general refuse. For white goods we use Tom 
Barello Scrap Yard. They also take our tire and 


rubber waste.” 

Recycling will continue to grow and 
improve as a way of saving the environment. 
The state has mandated a law that by 1992 the 
Dept. of Environmental Protection (DEP) 
must reduce all municipal solid waste. 

Michael Youdelman of DEP said, 
“Establishing similar milestones in recycling, 
the DEP anticipates that given full adequate 
and working resourses the Commonwealth 
must reduce 23 percent of municipal solid 
waste within the next two years, 34 percent by 
1996 and 46 percent by 2000. The master 
plan for now is to reduce 3 percent in per 
capita municipal solid waste by 1992, another 
7 percent by 1996 and 10 percent by 2000.” 
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Observer Arts & Entertainment 


Varied dance show 


File photos 
PERFORMING IN Steps Ahead, above, 
will be Stacey Baxter, front, and Diane 
LaChance, Linda Connors, and Gail 
LaMonica. 


TINA COLEMAN, right, choreographs 
and perforsm in Starmaker. 


Versatile music star 
profiled in new film 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Listen Up, The Lives of Quincy Jones is an en- 
lightening look into Quincy Jones’ world 

The movie begins with Jones returning to 
his roots in a poor section of Chicago where 
he lived until he was six. 

The movie allows the viewer to look into 
Jones life as he saw it and sees it now. As he 
tours his boyhood home, he can not remember 
much of his younger years, which come to 
him in bits and pieces. This portion of the film 
is unclear because half way through the film 
he talks about an illness. The viewer may 
think the illness is the reason for his loss of 
memory. It’s not very clear. 

Throughout the film, Jones is interviewed, 
but the audience does not hear any of the 
questions. Music is played in the background, 
a fact which adds to the film in a positive way. 
One can not help tapping feet to the beat of 
the music. All styles of music are represented, 
from rap to big band. 

Artists such as Kool Moe Dee , Al b. Sure 
and Billie Holiday are represented on the 
soundtrack. 

Multi-talented individual: Jones is a mu- 
sician and a producer. This picture does an 
excellent job showing the audience his film 
making talent. 


Observer Review 


The basic mood of the movie is happy, 
though at first this might not seem true 
because a majority of the interviews are done 
with a black background. 

Perhaps one of Jones’ best-known 
productions is Thriller, Michael Jackson’s 
award winning album. Jackson is also 
interviewed in the movie, but he wanted the 
lights offso no one could see him. Viewers do 
geta glimpse of him in some clips of his videos 
and some clips of award shows, however. 

Family man: The movie also shows how 
important Jones family is to him. His daughter 
Jobie gives an honest and emotional view of 
her father and of life on the road in Europe. 

At one point in the film, Jones becomes 
very emotional abouta breakdown he suffered. 

This movie is not exciting. It’s not 
white-knuckle material, but it is definitely a 
good, entertaining documentary. It has action, 
intrigue, emotion and honesty. 

Many of the musical artists who appear in 
the film are performers on Jones latest album 
Back on The Block. 

As well as entertaining, this film does 
justice to one of America’s great artists. If 
nothing else, it gets the viewers interested in 
the Lives of Quincy Jones. 


Student 


_ dancers 


Fall show starts Friday 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Jazzy to funky, dramatic or upbeat, this week’s 
Student Dance Performance will demonstrate 
various styles representative of each dancer’s 
individuality. 

The 12th annual event will feature works 
by Boston choreographer Christian Polos, 
Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson creative arts 
department, and NECC graduate Jacqui 
Young. 

Mawhinney said there’s no central theme 
in the show. Instead, the dancers use their 
own ideas by doing something they enjoy. 
This serves to provide a variety of themes, 
thereby making the program more exciting. 

For example, one performance by 
Mawhinney will address the environmental 
concern for the tropical rain forests. Instead 


of background music, various sounds from 
nature will be used. The piece emphasizes 
solitude and eventually builds into movement. 

Another piece will have an Asian theme to 
it. Costumes will be big and baggy to 
complement the oriental look. 

The variety of music planned for the event 
gives an indication of the extent of themes. 
Music by the Paul Winter Consort, Led 
Zeppelin, Paula Abdul, Madonna, Janet 
Jackson, Steps Ahead, and Salt ‘n’ Pepa cover 
the musical spectrum from new age, rock and 
roll, and rap to pop music. 

“The dancers reflect their own personali- 
ties,” Mawhinney said. “Each piece will draw 
the audience in because it makes a state- 
ment.” 

The performance will be held on Nov. 30 
and Dec. 1 at 8 p.m. Admission will be $3 for 
adults and $2 for students. 


Toy exhibit to run 


Everyday objects represent greater values 


Vintage toy cars, Barbie 
dolls and robots play major 
roles in the photographic 
exhibit A Model Society on 
display at the NECC 
Bentley Library Gallery, 
Dec. 3-21. 

The exhibit is comprised 
of 33 color photographs by 
artist Ken Botto, who uses 
“models” of American so- 
ciety to capture the whimsy 
and absurdity of modern 
culture. The tableaux are 
surreal situations that deal 
with recurring themes of 
human relationship, the 
politics of sexual roles, cul- 
tural effects of technology 
and media, and the shadow 
side of our nature. 

Botto says of the photo- 
graphs “Since toys are not 
real human beings, they 
create a distance which al- 
lows us to more objectively 
view ourselves. Such scenes 
give me an opportunity to 
examine and. express with 
satirical humor some of my 
feelings about social and 
cultural phenomena.” 

Rather than photo- 
graphing the real world of 
streets, landscapes and in- 
teriors, Botto prefers to 
photograph a world of his 
own making. A self-pro- 
claimed “fanatical toy col- 
lector,” Botto uses the toys 
as architectural symbols in 
assembling the scenes on 
his outdoor tabletop studio, 
relying on mirrors on 
natural light to photograph 
the scenes. 

NECC gallery coordinator Arthur 
Signorelli selected this exhibit to be displayed 
during the holiday season because of what it 
says about our society. 

Signorelli said, “At a time of year when so 
much money is spent in toy stores, this exhibit 
takes on special meaning. 

“Tt allows people who view the exhibit an 
opportunity to be more analytical about their 
purchases, and to realize what we are telling 
children is acceptable behavior and an 


Ken Botto photo 
QUICK, CHANGE THAT CHANNEL, one of the photographs 
on exhibit at the NECC Bentley Library Gallery in 


acceptable attitude in our society,” Signorelli 
said. 

On Thursday, Dec. 6 at 2 p.m., Dr. Fred 
Danker of the University of Massachusetts/ 
Boston, will lead a gallery talk on the objects, 
music, and traditions which have become 
representative of American lifestyle. The lec- 
ture is free and the public is invited to attend. 

The Gallery at NECC is open on Sundays, 
from 1-4 p.m. For more information, call 
Signorelli at (508) 374-3921. 
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Paul 
Simon 


Latest album 
Gets mixed bag 
critical review 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Observer Arts Entertainment Editor 


Anarmy of drums introduces The Obvious Child, the lead track 
off Paul Simon’s new album, The Rhythm Of The Saints. The 
sharp, percussive beat drives the song forward and creates 
promise for the rest of the album. 

Unfortunately, this promise is never fulfilled. The Rhythm 
Of The Saintsis a broad landscape, but a uniform one. At first, 
its textures and depth are beautiful, but they become pro- 
gressively similar and eventually boring. 

World music: Simon has always incorporated an interna- 
tional sound into his music, culminating in his last album, 
Graceland. That album featured music and musicians from 
South Africa and Louisiana. This album features the players 
and sounds of Brazil. 

The albums are different, but because of the concentrated 
emphasis on a foreign sound on both albums, comparison is 
inevitable. 

A main difference between the albums is in the union of 
Simon’s lyrics with the music of a different culture. On 
Graceland, the lyrics are typically Simon. Balancing personal 
vision with humorous word play, the songs are fresh and fun. 

Songs like You Can Call Me Al, and The Boy In The Bubble 
deal in alienation and isolation in the modern world, typical 
Simon themes dating back to [Am A Rockand The Sounds Of 
Silence from his Simon and Garfunkel days. These songs had 
an energy which kept them from becoming too heavy. 

No fun: On The Rhythm Of The Saints, the lyrics continue 
to be personal and deal with the aforementioned themes but 
without the fun. The characters Simon sings about seem to 
now be weighed down by their situation. There is a sense of 
hope on the album as found in Born At The Right Time, but 
it is a hope balanced with a sense of fatigue. Simon sings in his 
usual, quiet, monotone, but because the musicis laid back, the 
songs for the most part are unexciting. 

There are high points, though. Spirit Voices, Proof, and The 
Cool, Cool River, all have exciting moments, and as mentioned 
before, The Obvious Child is thoroughly engaging. 
Unfortunately, this doesn’t make The Rhythm Of The Saintsa 


rea 


great album. 

Anumber of the songs are set up the same and this creates 
auniformity that weakens the album. A percussion introduction 
is subsequently followed by the rest of the instruments 
creating a rhythmically complex and intricate composition. 

Exotic instrumentation: Given the Brazilian background 
the instrumentation is obviously unique. In addition to the 
usual guitar, drums, and bass found on most albums, The 
Rhythm Of The Saints features a number of exotic instruments 
as well. Talking drums, gourds, bongos, congas and shakers 
are joined with chakeires, sordus, batas and box drums to 


Ube. 
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create an intricate sound. 

The music is complex, but due to the uniformity of 
composition, few of the songs stand out. As singles, The Obvious 
Child and any others that are released will generate interest. 
Rightfully so. In an album context, though, the songs from 
The Rhythm Of The Saints don’t generate a listener’s interest 
as those on Graceland did. 


Haverhill exhibit ends today in gallery 


An exhibit documenting changes in 
Haverhill’s industrial and commercial district 
from 1855 until the present is featured in the 
NECC Gallery through November 28. 
Titled Haverhill Then and Now, the exhibit 
includes 60 black and white photographs 
taken between 1855 and 1950 which are 
compared to 15 contemporary photographs 


Ellen Fineberg 
on the exhibit 


of the same locations. 

The exhibit focuses on two streets, 
Merrimack and Washington, and Railroad 
and Washington Squares. 

It documents changes in transportation 
and architecture, the growth and decline of 
the shoe industry, and important historical 
events, such as soldiers leaving for the Spanish 
American War in 1898, the great fire of 1882 
and the flood of 1936. 

The exhibit was organized by NECC and 
exhibit curator Ellen Fineberg in honor of the 
350th anniversary of the City of Haverhill. 

“Haverhill has a rich and fascinating 
commercial history,” John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president, said. “We felt that an exhibit of this 
kind would be an appropriate way to celebrate 
Haverhill’s 350th anniversary.” 

Fineberg, a historical consultant for 
Haverhill’s 350th anniversary, hopes the 
exhibit will be instructive for the community. 

“I hope that people will leave this exhibit 
with a new appreciation for the historic 
architecture of Haverhill,” she said. “Much of 
it has been restored, such as the Phoenix 


“I hope that people will leave 
this exhibit with a new appre- 
ciation for the Instoric archi- 
tecture of Haverinil. Much of 
it has been restoved...but there 
is still work to be done.” 


Block, but there is still work to be done.” 

On Thursday, Nov. 8 Fineberg and 
Howard Curtis, director of the Haverhill 
Public Library, presented a gallery talk in 
conjunction with the exhibit titled Haverhill’s 
Commercial Heritage: From Railroad Square 
to White’s Corner. 

Located in the Bentley Library, the gallery 
is open to the public from 1 to 5 p.m. every 
Sunday. For weekday hours and further 
information, contact Arthur Signorelli, gallery 
coordinator, at (508) 374-3921. 


Haverhill in 1867 
Photo courtesy of Haverhill Public Library 


PHOTO OF the Merrimack Valley city’s central business district, looking from 
Washington Square east down Merrimack St. 
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Goldoni’s 
The Liar 


M. Taylor photo, above, and C. Evans photo, 

right 

Top Notch Players get ready for recent 

comic performance, above. Susan 

Sanders, director and Drama Club 
adviser, right. 


V 
Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce 
Community Arts Foundation Meeting 
Healthy Issues Open Workshop 

Life Long Learning Program: 

Student Dance Performance 

Accounting Club Lecture 


Friday, November 30, 1990 
Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
WRAZ Radio Club Meeting 
Student Senate Meeting 
Men’s Basketball (away): 
NECC vs. Bunker Hill 

Creative Arts Series: 

Student Dance Performance 
Student Activities presents: 
Tommy Makem Concert 


Men’s Basketball (away): 
NECC ys. Mass Bay 
Creative Arts Series: 
Student Dance Performance 


Sunday, December 2, 1990 
An afternoon with the NECC Foundation: 
Classical Guitarist Sami Bati 


Social Club Meeting 

Student Environmental Coalition 
English Department Writing Awards 
Movie: Flathners 

OSD Seminar Series: 

An Introduction to Sign Language 
Women’s Basketball (home) 
NECC vs. Greenfield 

Galludet Lecture: Careers in Acting 
Men’s Basketball (home): 

NECC vs. Greenfield 


Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
Cooperative Education Information Day 
Board of Trustees Meeting 


Thursday, December 6, 1990 
Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
Gallery Talk: American Pop Culture 
Women’s Basketball (away): 

NECC vs. Becker Worcester 


Friday, December 7, 1990 
Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
Schiller Institute Lecture: 


WRAZ Radio Club Meeting 
Hispanic Cultural Club Dance 


Student Activities: 

Baseball Card Collectors Show 

Women’s Basketball (home): 
NECC vs. NHVTI 


Student Government Association: Holiday Party 
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United States Presence in the Middle East - Fostering Democracy or Folly? 
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omedy hit 


Top Notch Players sellout 
in successful performance 


By LAURIE TEBBETTS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s Top Notch Players recently presented 
Carlo Goldoni’s comedy The Liar. 

Set in 18th century Venice, Italy, the story 
told of Lelio Bisognosi’s (Seth Bunke) 
compulsive habit of overusing his imagination 
to win the affections of Rosaura (Tricia Guy), 
the daughter of Dr. Balanzoni (James 
Robinson). 

Personal philosophy: “Life has to be lived, 
savored, enjoyed. Anything to make it better,” 
said Bisognosi. 

Arlecchino, (Chaz Merida) Bisognosi’s 
servant, was frustrated, yet envious, of his 
master’s ability to elude people of the truth. 

“How does he do it?” he wondered. 

Bisognosi finds a bitter enemy in the 
aggressive Ottavio who was in love with 
Rosaura’s sister Beatrice (Marie Nadeau). 


After arriving in Venice, Bisognosi met the 
two sisters and spent the night with them in 
their home. 

Older character: One of the more 
humorous characters was Pantalone (David 
Victory), Bisognosi’s lovable father, who was 
ecstatic to discover his son was also in Venice. 
The audience was amused with his crooked 
walk and his astonishment in the scene where 
a letter arrived from Bisognosi’s abandoned 
wife. 

Susan E. Sanders, director, was impressed 
with the cast’s performance and with the 
audience turnout. 

“Pantalone’s scene with the letter went 
well, and I thought Tricia did a nice job,” she 
said. 

Asked about audience attendance, she said, 
“There was a good turnout tonight, and I 
expect to turn people away on the closing 
night.” 


Actors work as team 
to put on best show 


By ED BRADLEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Forty-five minutes before the fifth 
performance of The Liar, everything looked 
like business as usual with performers working 
on their costumes, make-up and last minute 
preparations. 

The performers in the NECC comedy 
production were for the most part 
inexperienced actors and actresses. Pre-show 
preparations showed anxiety, excitement and 
nervousness in each of the apprentice actors. 

David Victory, of Methuen, who has 
appeared in two previous plays at NECC, said 
he wasn’t really nervous, but did feel anxious, 
especially on opening night. 

Marie Nadeau of Groveland, in her first 
NECC performing role, said she was very 
nervous before every show and sometimes 
became angry, probably stemming from her 
anxiety to get going in her role as Beatrice. 

Audience responds: When the curtain 
opened, the pre-show jitters disappeared and 
each player went about his or her appointed 
tasks. This dedicated group of Top Notch 
Players brought pleasure to the audience, 
who responded on several occasions with 
applause and laughter. 

Actors in the entertainment business differ 
from each other in many aspects, and this is 
also true with the actors involved in The Liar. 

David Victory, creative arts major, said for 


SPRING BREAK 
1991 


Individual or student 
organization needed to 
promote Spring Break trip. 
Earn money, free trips and 
valuable work experience. 


CALL NOW!! 


Inter-Campus programs 
1-800-327-6013 
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now he acts for fun. He hopes to get experience 
and develop techniques which will assist him 
in getting into the film industry, 

Victory feels a comedy is easier to perform 
in than a drama. -, 

Asked why he decided on a theatrical 
course rather than a business course, he said 
jokingly, “I can’t spell,” adding seriously that 
he isn’t interested in a business course at this 
time. 

Marie Nadeau, enrolled in the liberal arts, 
theatre option, finds performing in the Top 
Notch Theatre interesting. She said acting is 
a lot of work. Nadeau hopes to achieve a 
career in theatre which will lead to travel and 
provide an opportunity to work in different 
theaters, hopefully sometime in New York 
City, the Woodstock of theaters. 

Shaping characters: Both actors agreed 
about the playing of a role in a theatrical 
production. They said the shaping of the 
characters they portray is open to input from 
themselves and the rest of the cast. Sometimes 
this input is accepted by the director. 

The actors said Sanders is a good director, 
and the decision of the director was final. 
When it comes down to the interpretation of 
acharacter, they agree “The director is God.” 


Student 


Tutors Needed 
(except in: Reading, Writing, 
and Math Classes) 

If you want to: 
i Earn extra money 


IG Help others 
IG” Keep up on your 
own skills 

Become an Academic Support 
Center Peer Tutor and make 


$5.00 per hour 
Contact: Penny Kelley or Pat Rose 
Peer Tutor Program, Room C-201 
Academic Support Center 
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Fleetwood Mac closes out final tour 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Through 23 years and 11 personnel changes, 
Fleetwood Mac has survived 

The latest lineup consists of vocalist Stevie 
Nicks, keyboardist-vocalist Christine McVie, 
drummer Mick Fleetwood, bassist John McVie 
and guitarist-vocalists Rick Vito and Billy 
Burnette. 

In a recent two and a half hour, 22 song 
performance at Boston Garden, the versatile 
Mac played driving rock songs, poignant 
ballads, old blues tunes and bright pop songs. 

Although the sound at the Garden is 
sometimes distorted, the show had many 
highlights. 

Emotional effort: Nicks gave a memo- 
rable performance. Her best, one of the first 
songs she ever wrote for Fleetwood Mac, 
Landslide, is a touching ballad about the 
hardships of life. She dedicated this song to 
the audience, 

“For some reason, Boston has always been 
aspecial place to play,” she said. Accompanied 
by only an acoustic guitar, Nicks held the 
audience captive. As she finished singing, the 
audience showed its approval by waving 
lighters through the air. 

Another notable Nicks performance came 
during a haunting version of Gold Dust 
Woman, a song, about love gone bad. 

Nicks also had strong contributions with 
Rhiannon, a song about a Welsh witch, and a 
sizzling version of Stand Back, a hit from one 
of her solo albums. The bewitching Nicks, 
always the focal point of the band, changed 
outfits ten times during the show. 

Change of pace: Christine McVie also 
performed well. Her pop tunes, her strongest 
contribution to the band over the years, always 


Music Club 
gets ready 
for concert 


By CHRIS TATOYIAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC Music Club has prepared a 
Christmas concert with a varied program 
ranging from original Christmas classics to a 
heavy metal version of Winter Wonderland. 

Mike Finegold, club adviser, said the group 
consists of both instrumental and choral 
groups. It’s a very active club involved in 
many events. 

“We have a long history of many types of 
events, from jam sessions to guest speakers,” 
Finegold said. 

Joint venture: The club concert is held in 
conjunction with the music classes. Most of 
the students get credit for the work, but some 
have no music background, and they volun- 
teer to work for the club. 

Funded by the student senate, the club 
recieved a $3,000 budget this year. Most of 
the money helps them to purchase new 
equipment, Finegold said. 

“Our problem is that new equipment is 
very expensive. Say, we need anew synthesizer. 
It will cost anywhere from $1,000 to $1,500 
for quality equipment.” 

Money woes: The club could use more 
money. 

“I’m happy with our present budget, but 
I always ask for more than I’ve gotten. I feel 
all our money goes into capital equipment, 
and after a while we won’t need anymore,” 
Finegold said.The students help Finegold 
decide what is needed for the semester. 

“It’s not a very formal decision; we do 
sometimes have meetings on what to get, but 
it’s more of a communication a student will 
say, we need something, and if I feel we do, 
we’ll get it,” he said. 

Finegold would like to see a music room in 
the future. 

“We are managing, but most of the time 
we have to move our equipment in and out of 
different rooms,” he said. 

Finegold hopes this concert will be as 
successful as last year. 

Large turnout: “Last year we had a turn 
out of about 250 people. I can only hope for 
the same this year,” Finegold said. 


excite audiences. Don’t Stop, a song she wrote 
while in the process of divorcing bassist John 
McVie, is an optimistic song about looking 
forward to the future. 

Other cheerful McVie tunes included You 
Make Loving Fun, Little Liesand Say You Love 
me. Each of McVie’s songs brought the 
audience to its feet. 

Drummer Mick Fleetwood also had his 


File photo 
MIKE FINEGOLD, music club adviser. 


The concert now has an 11 song program 
with everything from classical to blues to jazz 
to rock, including a sing along to end the 
show. 

The concert takes a lot of preparation. 

“We met on Nov. 19 to get it all together” 
Finegold said. 

Itis also much more formal than the club’s, 
spring concert. 

“Last year we held our spring concert out 
on the lawn in front of the cafeteria,” Finegold 
said. It was a free concert in which they did a 
lot of contemporary music,” Finegold said. 

Part of the season: A Christmas concert 
at this time of year is very popular, and 
Finegold is trying to make it original. 

“Tt won’t involve any raps, but will feature 
different versions of some classic songs, in- 
cluding a heavy metal version of Winter 
Wonderland,” Finegold said. 

The concert will be held on Dec. 14 at 
7:30 p.m. in the NECC cafeteria. Tickets 
priced at $7,can be obtained from all music 
club members, or by contacting Finegold. 


Mike Finegold 
on the concert 


“Tt won't involve any raps, 
but will feature different 
verstons of some classic songs.” 


moment in the spotlight, but it came in front 
For the years, 
Fleetwood has wired himself with an electronic 


of his drum set. last few 
drum machine vest. By beating on certain 
parts of his torso, he pounds out rhythms 
accompanied only by African percussionist 
Asante. 

Fleetwood Mac’s two newest members 
performed the band’s old blues tunes. Rick 
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Vito’s best performances came during Another 
Woman and Stop Messin’ Around, songs 
written by the group’s founder Peter Green. 

Billy Burnette also gave a strong perfor 
mance of Oh Well, another Green tune. Vito 
and Burnette also played material they wrote 
for the latest Mac album, Behind the Mask. 

Fond farewell: At the end of the concert, 
Nicks walked along the stage waving 
good-bye, as fans threw flowers and stuffed 
animals to her, while MceVie thanked Boston 
for making her feel welcome 

Although this latest lineup of Fleetwood 
Mac has only existed for three years, it may 
soon change again. Nicks and MeVie, the 
band’s main attractions, have announced this 
may be their last tour. They will supposedly 
continue to work on studio albums with the 
band, but will not go on the road with them 
anymore. 

When the band presented the Hard Rock 
Cafe with a signed Gibson guitar ata party the 
night before the concert, several members of 
the band attended. 

Nicks, however, wants to keep her options 
open. 

“Thate the world fial,” she said. “I don’t 
really understand why such a negative thing, 
has been made about this. We always get 
together.” 

Promising future: Neither Nicks nor 
MeVie has said much about their future plans, 
but if Nicks decides to leave, she is sure to 
maintain a very successful solo career. 

If this is the last tour for Nicks and McVie, 
at least they gave the audience something to 
remember them by 


Guitarist entertains 
Life-Long audience 


By JOHN CORTES 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Classical guitarist Sami Bati appeared recently 
at the Bentley Library as part of the Life Long 
Learning program’s series of events. The 
Turkish-born classical guitarist performed solo 
for a capacity crowd. 

Bati’s repertoire consisted of classical pieces 
anda few more modern ones, including Cuban 
and Brazilian dance songs. Nearly all of the 
pieces that Bati played were fairly short, and 
not like many people’s concept of classical 
music, which brings to mind long, boring 
operas and thundering symphonies. 

Performed on the guitar by someone as 
talented as Bati, the music can be delicate and 
beautiful. There is a more direct link between 
the performer and the listeners. 

Bati likes to play simple melodies so 
people can understand and enjoy the pieces, 
rather than marvel at his virtyosity on the 
guitar. Gréat performances happen'when the 
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artist is performing for his audience, not 
himself, Bati said. 

Whether he was playing music by 
Villa-Lobos, Segovia or a Spanish dance 
melody, Bati explained the meaning behind 
the music and picked the simplest melody to 
get the point across. 

Before playing a piece in the flamenco 
style, Bati explained it was the hardest type to 
play. It was passed down from generations of 
Spanish gypsies without ever being written 
down, making it very difficult to transcribe 
and learn. The deep sadness flamenco expresses 
could be felt in Bati’s performance. In his 
Brazilian and Spanish dance pieces, the joy of 
the melody came through. 

Bati is the former Director of Art of Classical 
Guitar Club in Rostov, Russia. The NECC 
instructor has also performed in Germany 
and Syria as well as in the Soviet Union. 


Tommy Makem 


In concert at the Library Conference Center 


Friday Nov. 30, 1990 at 8 p.m. 


Tickets available 

in Student Activities Office 
$12 with current NECC I.D. 
$15 all others 
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Call Gavin Sutcliffe at ext. 2634 
to contribute artwork for the next issue 


BE AN ACTIVE VOICE 
RUN FOR STUDENT SENATE 


Two seats are vacant. Pick 


up nomination forms in 
Student Activities Office. 4 
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(continued from page two) 
selected for training. 

I have no question whatsoever that the 
future will see top-notch nurses continually 
pouring from NECC’s exceptional program. 


They care. They share. Omnia vincit amor 


(Love conquers all). “What we do for ourselves 
alone dies with us: what we do for others, and 
the world, remains and is immortal.” Author 
unknown. 

Time allows for positive vibrations to act 
on our very beings when we’re with quality 
people who seek to multiply positive human 
qualities. Human ecological wellness is that 
global reality which caters to a special domino 
effect for the good of all humankind. 

At NECC’s registered nursing program, 
such wellness is so very much alive and serves 
as that unique (and so very much needed) 
vibration of positivisms which disseminate 
throughout the world by virtue of those who 


graduate from the program and share such 
wellness with others. Those vibrations — like 
pond ripples after a stone has been cast — are, 
in fact, those ingredients necessary for human 
love and international peace. It behooves us 
to continually work toward those ends. 

Thank you all Dr. Dolores Haritos, Ms. 
Sylvia Hallsworth, Ms. Greta Paulhus, Ms. 
Jean Dyer (lab), Ms. June Kasper (lectures), 
Ms. Sally Crotty, and all other beautiful 
instructors, and students (colleagues) at the 
dynamic NECC RN program. 

A special note of appreciation to Allen 
Felisberto top-notch human being, and 
administrator (registrar) — for his constant 
encouragement and friendship Muito 
obrigado, amigo. 

Sempre p’ra frente! 

Peace and love to one and all .. . 
Adalino Cabral 

Boston 
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Student Affairs Committee 
works to protect NECC women 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Observer Sports Editor 


Asecurity system may soon be installed in the 
women’s locker room . 

The NECC Student Affairs Committee 
(SAC) will soon decide whether to have a 
combination lock and an alarm to protect 
women against intruders in the locker room. 

Previous occurence: Now, the locker 
room is kept unlocked daily for those using 
the facility. Last year, an NECC employee 
was taking a shower when a man exposed 
himself. 

He entered through the unlocked door, 
and nothing was done to ensure protection 
from further harassments until recently. 

The victim has continued to use the fitness 
center, but will not use the showers because 
of fear it may happen again. 

“Since it happened, I don’t feel comfort- 
able going in alone; I don’t feel safe,” she said. 

Rose M. Arruda, assistant registrar, and 
chairperson of SAC, said nothing is in writ- 
ing, but progress is being made. 

“We are looking to have manageable se- 
curity. There is no guarantee for protection, 
but it’s more than what exists,” Arruda said. 

Enforcing protection: Arruda said when a 
combination lock is provided, the gym em- 
ployees will be responsible for giving the code 


to locker room occupants and changing it 
periodically to ensure security. 

Donna Johnson, athletic intramural /rec- 
reation technician, said she isn’t sure of the 
actual step by step responsibilities. 

“As far as ’m concerned, my responsibility 
is direct supervision of the fitness center. If 
something happens, I will call security,” 
Johnson said. 

Johnson said she has mixed feelings towards 
the idea ofa security system. She isn’t sure it'll 
solve everything. There could be false alarms, 
and people may overreact. 

“Just knowing it’s there though, it'll help. 
We'll have to wait and see,” Johnson said. 

Made suggestion: Since there wasn’t a 
follow-up on April’s occurrence, Arruda made 
a recommendation to Joe Brown, dean of 
administrative services. By referring to the 
flasher incident, Arruda was able to get 
something done. 

“T was very insecure about taking a shower 
after that happened. There’s no sense of 
security,” she said. 

Debbie Twomey, stenographer II, 
registrar’s office, and SAC colleague, wanted 
to see progress also. 

“T was going to start using it (the fitness 
center), but I don’t use it at all. I won’t go 
over by myself if it’s (the locker room) not 
locked,” Twomey said. 


“T even heard other students say they 
wouldn’t take a shower, they would just 
change,” she said. 

Competent security: April’s occurrence 
was the fourth time a flasher appeared at 
NEGG; 

“They’re security, not police - that’s the 
problem. They have no power of the law 


<= 10 The 
Shower 


behind them,” Arruda said. 

Arruda said security’officers don’t receive 
the same training, ifany, as police officers. She 
said they have to deal with incidents differ- 
ently because of their lack of training. 

The Student Affairs Committee is planning 
to have everything complete for the upcom- 
ing spring semester. 


Men’s hoop team uses different approach 


BY JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


» Almost everything about this year’s NECC 
men’s basketball team is different than last 
year’s team. 

Coach Mike Rowinski has returned to the 
~ team after a year off and has instituted a new 
_ style of play for a team made up almost 

entirely of freshmen. Eleven of the 12 players 
are first- year students. 

He knows it will take some time for them 
to adapt to his system, but feels this team can 
reach many of its goals. 

“It’s going to take a little bit of time,” 
Rowinski said. “I don’t expect miracles 
overnight. I just want to be competitive in 
every game. Our goal is to stay as a varsity 
team and not drop to a club.” 

A club team is one which doesn’t belong, 


to any conference or have rules and regula- 
tions concerning player eligibility. 

“We don’t want to go down that route.It 
doesn’t lend to any credibility. It doesn’t do 
the kids any good either,” he said. 

Rowinski’s system consists of pressing, 
man-to-man defense and a fast breaking style 
of play. For a new team to incorporate this 
system is difficult. 

“You’re going to make mistakes,” 
Rowinski said. “That’s part of the game. We 
want to make it a learning process, and hope- 
fully we’ll pull together as the season goes 
one 

The first game was evidence that the team 
needs improvement, as they were blown out 
101-56. 

They did, however, come back to beat 
New Hampshire Voc. Tech. Institute 87-75 
after trailing by a point at halftime. 


One of the keys to the team remaining 
competitive this season will be the defense. 

“We really have to play better defense. I 
think that’s going to be the key to our team. 

“A lot of kids are having difficulty switch- 
ing over to the man-to-man defense. You 
have to work on it all the time,” he said. 

Another key will be the team’s ability to 
score some easy baskets through the running 
game. 

“We don’t have a kid who can go out and 
score us 20-25 points on any given night, but 
we do have 12 kids that can go out and score, 
Rowinski said.“We’ve got to be able to score 
some points on our transition game. If we do 
that, we'll be okay.” 

Since Rowinski joined the team in Octo- 
ber, he didn’t have the benefit of recruiting 
players. He is happy about the team’s current 
members, however. 


“I’m very fortunate in the fact that the 
kids, have great attitudes,” Rowinski said. “I 
don’t have a kid on the team with a lousy 
attitude. There are some good ballplayers and 
they work hard. They really scrap.” 

Since the team will play a running and 
pressing style, the team’s depth may be an 
important factor, Rowinski said. 

“That’s going to be a big key for us 
because we do press. When you do that, you 
have a tendency to get tired so we’ve got to be 
more than five or six deep,” he said. 

“Maybe we have a starting five, maybe we 
don’t. The difference between the 12th player 
and the first is just mental preparation. 

“We're going to win some games, and 
we’re also going to lose some games,” he said. 

“Tm realistic to know that, and hopefully 
the ball will bounce right for us and we’ll win 
more than our fair share.” 


Women’s 
forward 


plays 
positively 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Observer Sports Editor 


She’s a six footer who gives her all in com- 
petition and in maintaining a positive attitude. 

Heather Preston isa forward and co-captain 
for the NECC Lady Knights. She began 
playing basketball as a young girl and con- 
tinued through high school asa starter for the 
varsity team. 

She attributes her talents to her father, 
who coached basketball in Reading, Mass. for 
20 years. 

“He was my inspiration. He was always 
out there shooting with me,” Preston said. 
“He never pushed me into it, but I loved it.” 

After finishing her four years at Epping 
High School in Epping, N.H., Preston was 
recruited to Pine Manor College in Newton, 
Mass. 

Since she was only receiving a partial bas- 
ketball scholarship, she couldn’t continue at 
Pine Manor because the tuition was too ex- 
pensive. 
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HEATHER PRESTON. 


NECC’s former head coach, Ed Kelly, 
then recruited Preston for the Lady Knights, 
which included a full scholarship. 

“T didn’t come for basketball. That was an 
inspiration for me, it was something I was 
looking forward to doing,” Preston said. “But, 
I really wanted my paralegal degree. I’ve 
heard only good things about the program.” 

Positive attitude: She said she’s excited 
about playing for the Knights and thinks the 
team will do well. She said everyone on the 
team gets along, which she feels is necessary. 

“There are no negative attitudes, which is 
important. We have a lot of potential, we just 
have to get our act together,” Preston said. 

“We don’t have depth, and we get tired by 
the end of the game, which is a real big issue. 
We do careless things, and we still have to 


work on getting our good passes in. 

“But, itll all come in time, we’re still 
getting used to each other. At least we don’t 
give up - that’s the important thing. And, we 
won’t give up, we want the games badly,” she 
said. 

Preston believes the key factor in basket- 
ball is-a positive attitude. 

“Half my problem is that I get down on 
myself. If ’'m doing something, he (head 
coach Thistle) will tell me to ‘think positive,’ 
and I’ve been trying to do that,” she said. “If 
you get down on yourself, that’s when you 
make mistakes.” 

Thistle admires Preston’s attitude and her 
willingness to work hard. 

Diligent player: “You don’t get players 
very often at this stage that are willing to learn 
on every aspect - without questioning anything 
Task her to do,” he said. “It’s a blind faith that 
only a few players have. She’s just very, very 
coachable.” 

Thistle said she’s making mistakes now, 
but they’re not the same ones. He said she’s 
getting better each day, and she remembers 
everything he teaches her. 

“She has unlimited potential, that’s the 
best way to put it. She has all the tools and 
skills; all we need to do now is polish them 
up,” Thistle said. “It’s funny, I see alot ofme 
in her, as what I became because of hard 
work.” 

Commends coach: Preston feels confident 
having Thistle as a coach. She praises his skills 
as a basketball player and his patience with the 
team. 


“He pushes us, but as an individual, I feel 
like I can go to him if I have a problem,” she 
said. “He told us he would be our friend off 
the court, and in between the lines he expected 
us to go at it. What he’s saying is, on the court 
be animals, off the court, be ladies.” 

Her co-captain, forward Sherry Bannon, 
enjoys having Preston as a teammate. 

“She’s great, I love her. She’s friendly, and 
when we need her help she’s there,” Bannon 
said. 

Asked about her basketball talents, Preston 
approached the question with a modest 
attitude. 

“T hate talking about myself. But, for my 
shot, I think I’ve got a good left hook. ’'m 
left-handed, which people don’t expect. 

Improving skills: “I’m confident with my 
foul shots, and I’m fair on defense. Because 
I’m big, it’s just hard for me to move from 
place to place,” she said. 

Preston said she needs to work on her 
aggressiveness, especially in the beginning of 
a game. 

“One of my major problems is that I tend 
to get motivated half-way through the game; 
I get angry,” she said. “I need to go in there 
with the attitude ‘I’m going to do this from 
the start,” not develop it half-way through. 

“I need to get a little more aggressive, I 
need to get meaner under the board. I need 
to get bigger (in weight), I need to work on 
toughness. It’s hard because I’m so thin. 
Most of the girls I play against at my height 
(Continued from page 23) 

(continued on page four) 
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Computer emphasis 


Commuttee works 
to encourage use 


by student body 


By KYLE McLAUGHLIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With advancements in technology today, computer use has 
become an important part of every career field. 

Many students feel they should be prepared to use 
computers as they enter the working field. At NECC, the 
Computer Literacy Initiative Committee works to find ways 


to encourage students to use computers and attain a level of 


“computer literacy.” 

According to committee member Peter McCarthy, assistant 
professor, Department of Mathematics, students should start 
to be aware computer use. 

Skills needed: “They should be prepared to use them, 
because in the future they most likely are going to face them,” 
he said. 

The committee’s major intentions are to get students 
interested in and familiar with computers. 

McCarthy and others have worked to promote orientation 
courses in computers and classes which use computers 
extensively. 

The committee was able to work out a program with two 
three-credit classes in which computers are used as part of the 
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CATHERINE SANDERSON, assistant professor, 
English Dept., uses computers to teach her English 
Composition II class. 


class structure. 


Students did not need any previous experience with 


computers to take the class. 


Peter Flynn’s Introduction to Psychology class uses one of 
the two IBM computer labs on campus in his course 


as they do in classroom work. 


Productive addition: A member of the committee, Flynn more,” he said. 


Composition I class utilizes computers 


By ED BRADLEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This semester NECC students can get more 
than they expect from a course. The bonus 
offer the opportunity to gain fundamental 
knowledge of computer use 

One course offered with computer 
intervention is English Comp. I, instructed 
by Catherine Sanderson, a 13-year NEC 
veteran 

She said the only requirement for taking 
the computerized Comp. I class is the 
completion of high school English courses, 
but some keyboarding skills are beneficial. 

New method: Her course involves two 
parts: a textbook is used to educate students 
in the rules of English composition, and the 
computer is used to compose, write and print 
the work. 

Sanderson said computers motivate 
students. 

“In class, students are constantly writing,” 
she said. 

Due to the success of computerized 
composition, the program will expand to 


include English Comp. IT. 

Peter Carrier, a student from Lawrence, 
said he was drawn to the computerized English 
course because of the computer use. Carrier 
finds the computerized course more 
interesting 

He feels more involved than in the 
traditional method of learning. Carrier said 
the computer benefits the course for the 
following reasons 

U his paper can be written from outline to 
draft to copy, completely on the computer; 

U retrieval of information is easier through 
the use ofa diskette rather than sorting through 
a large amount of unorganized papers; 

O additions, deletions and insertions can 
be made automatically, without handwriting, 
thus eliminating rewrites; 

UO storage is more organized requiring less 
space. Material is more accessible. 

Other classes: Courses available in the 
Computer Alternative Program include Peter 
McCarthy’s College Algebra, Peter Flynn’s 
Introduction to Psychology, Dennis Kepner’s 
Intro. to Personal Computers, and 
Sanderson’s class 


feels students benefit just as much with work on the computers 


“Instead of just having discussions in class and taking 
notes, you can use the computer and learn just as much or even 


Flynn used the Interactive Computer Video Program to 
perform exercises such as perceptual vision, memory, polygraph 
(commonly known as “lie detectors”) and many others. 

“Using the computers is a lot more fun than sitting in class. 
Using the computers allows everyone in the class to be 
involved,” he said. 

Cathy Sanderson’s English Comp. I class also participated 
in the program this semester. 

“T really did not spend a lot of time telling them how to use 
the computer. They had no problem getting comfortable with 
it,” she said. 

Sanderson, also a committee member, said students benefit 
greatly using the computer to format papers. 

Beneficial tool: “The students are able to delete or insert 
things much easier on their papers, and they are much more 
confident in writing them. Papers that are printed up on the 
computer are much nicer, and this makes it much easier fora 
teacher to read,” she said. 

The committee hopes they can offer more classes involving 
computers in the spring. Flynn and Sanderson will be back to 
offer courses in this program. Flynn will work the program 
into his Introduction to Sociology class, while Sanderson will 
offer an English Composition II course. 

McCarthy feels students who gain even a small amount of 
computer background will profit in their careers. 

“Having some computer literacy, you’re already better off 
than the guy who doesn’t have any at all,” he said. 

Editor's note: 
See related story on the Computer Club, page eight. 


Peter Flynn 


“Instead of just having discussions in 
class and taking notes, you can use the 
computer and learn just as much or even 
more.” 
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CATHERINE SANDERSON'S Composition | class uses computers as an aid to 
learn to write well. 


The NECC Observer 
wants you 
to write a letter 


to the editor 


Drop it off with Editor Gavin Sutcliffe — 
in F-125 today. 


